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SMALL HOUSES 


somewhat askance at the dweller in a cottage. 

No longer are the number of one’s rooms or 
the length of one’s servant retinue reckoned as in- 
fallible indications of one’s standing in the com- 
munity. On the contrary, attention is being di- 
rected with increasing interest and respect to the 
small house. We are coming to realize that “he 
who builds himself a great mansion takes unto him- 
self a master.” 

Several causes operate to create this attitude on 
the part of the house building and owning public. 
The super-inflated cost of construction is one, the 
scarcity of servants is another, the renting difficul- 
ties which confront city dwellers and urge them 
toward moderate sized suburban homes is a third. 
But underlying them all is a growing appreciation 
of the real satisfaction, the genuineness and sim- 
plicity, of the small house and what it stands for. 
This is a fundamental reason, a soundly based and 
enduring one. Its growth is an encouraging sign 
in days of uncertainty and unrest. 

We give a lot of thought to these things here in 
the House & GarveEN office; if we did not, we 
would be failing in our duty of keeping editorial 
fingers on the pulse of our readers. We feel its 


"T somsen days are gone wherein the world looked 


number. 
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Four small houses are in the July 


One of them, of which 
this is an entrance detail, is stone 
and stucco 


IN JULY 


beat strongly—letters innumerable, voluntary re- 
sponses to articles which we publish, inquiries com- 
ing in every mail about the problems of home 
building, all are significant indications. They more 
than bear out our decision to devote twelve pages 
of the July number especially to small houses and 
their surroundings. 

First, there are photographs and floor plans of 
four different types, each suited to some particular 
set of conditions. The landscape treatment of small 
properties is covered in another article, and then 
come five pages in which the interior of the house 
is considered from floor covering to ceiling paint. 
Thus the dwelling and its immediate surroundings 
are discussed, and as a logical rounding out of the 
subject you will find designs of varied fences which 
show how the whole property may be enclosed 
with taste as well as practicality. 

This is not all, of course. The manifold other 
things which are of vital interest to House & Gar-- 
DEN’s readers come in for their share of attention. 
Water gardens, there are, and dogs, and dressing 
room fitments, and vacation specialties, to mention 
a few specifically. But we started out to make the 
July issue a real small house number, and we've 
done our best to succeed. 
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POOL FOR 


Widsummer, and the voices of water sound 
most refreshingly in a garden—trickle and 
splash through the long hot day and into the 
warm dusk. Every garden should have some 
water. If no brook is available, build a 
pool. It will hold water lilies. Goldfish can 
dart in its dim shallows. Birds wili come 


VERY GARDEN 


there to bathe and sun themselves on its rim 
All day long it will mirror the sky and at 
night catch the sparkle of stars. Even a little 
pool will do this, a little pool such as the 
one on the place of Ormsly M. Mitchell at 
Rye, N. ¥Y. The architect was Mott Schmidt 
Mrs. Ellen Shipman, landscape architect 
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The Setting Must Be 


B* the small 
garden usual- 
ly is meant land 
up to two acres or 
thereabouts, 
planned and deco- 
rated as to give 
one an instant 
sense of home 
Within this area 
sculpture is rare, 
for several reasons. 

The first of these 
is probably tradi- 
tion. 
can “yard” outside 
of the necessary 
roads, walks and 
outbuildings, usu- 
ally consists of a 


$90 


lawn with trees 
and bushes. Once 
in a while one 





finds a_ box-edged 
formal garden with 
a summerhouse, 
pergola or sundial. 
Statuary is rarely 
found, now that the plaster lion and cast-iron 
stag have gone out of fashion. 

It is to be regretted that sculpture is either 
too expensive for ordinary use, or too cheap. 
A piece of really worth-while original sculp- 
ture costs a good round sum, and although 
the owner of a small place can often afford it, 
he thinks it too pretentious for his uses, unduly 
costly, out of scale, in fact. Spent on the 
house or its contents, such an outlay might 
seem a small matter; but anything more than 
the conventional lawn and cheap shrubbery 
seems to the average commuter a useless ex- 
travagance. He would rather buy a new auto- 
mobile or hire an additional maid. It is just 
a question of the point of view. 


On the terrace can be 
placed such a statue as 
this 


Less Expensive Pieces 


As for the other kinds of sculpture, there is 
plenty to be had at low cost. And it is of good 
quality, so far as the design is concerned. But 
anything in plaster looks more or less tawdry, 
especially if it is a classical Venus or Mercury. 
Plenty of good replicas of standard works 
can be imported for the price of a good piece 
of furniture, but they have a foreign look, and 
we have not yet found the way to make them 
appear an integral part of the landscape. 

As soon as one puts a classical piece among 
rectangular flower beds, people begin to call 
the result an Italian garden. It takes a great 
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Right and the Statue Must Be Harmonious With Its Setting 


American Statues for American Gardens 


HAROLD A. CAPARN 


deal more than some box edging with imported 
stoneware to make an Italian garden. The 
Italian composition has a certain formality 
that we cannot yet regard as quite natural or 
convincing. The average American who sees 
and feels this, prefers to put his trust in the 
average kind of American yard, tame, unin- 
teresting and banal though it often is. He 
may err on the side of conservatism, but his 
instinct, on the whole, is probably right. 
The great gardens of Europe, often so full 
of mason work and sculpture, were designed 
by architects in a very different spirit from 
that of our average suburban or country place 
They were compositions whose bone and sinew 
were architecture of clipped foliage, masonry 
and sculpture. Sometimes there were flowers, 
ometimes not, for they were not indispensable. 
They added color and gaiety but not structure 
A garden, according to modern United 
States notions, is somewhat different. It is 
primarily a place to grow shrubs or flowers, 
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and this is probably a controlling cause of the 
multitudes of aimless and more or less futile 
gardens to be seen in all directions. People 
insist on growing such and so many varieties 
and Garden Clubs spend an undue proportion 
of their time in discussing the merits or the 
cultivation of individual species, in acquiring 
and forgetting information that could be 
gained much quicker and easier from florists’ 
catalogs. They seem forgetful of the real 
quality that gives a garden its charm—its lay- 
out, its setting and permanent features. The 
temperate zones have been ransacked for plant- 
ing material, and endless skill and patience 
have been spent on the production of new va- 
rieties; our lawns and gardens are dedicated 
to their worship and exploitation. So it is easy 
to see how a white marble goddess or gladiator 
may strike a false note in such surroundings. 
There is a vast difference between the settings 
we provide and those of the Villa Lante Cas- 
tello or Versailles, which were made for the 
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An unusual sundial by Paul Manship stands along the wall in the garden of Edwin O. Hoiter’s 
jarm at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. A mixed planting of shrubs and perennials surrounds it, with an 
evergreen background—altogether an excellent setting 


















(Jn either ide t path winged 

iewres emerge from the shrub 

ber The green bank become 

Nive once these tatues are seen 

The glimpse is on the farm of 
Fdwin O. Holter 


A piece of statuary will humanize a 
pool. It ccn be piped for a fountain. 
Its setting in this garden is peculiarly 
happy, with the broad brick rim of 
the pool and the dark planting for 
a background Varian C. Coffin 
landscape architect 
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display of sculpture and in 
which foliage and flowers were 
subordinate to this idea. 

Sculpture is perhaps the 
most really popular of all the 
arts in this country. Witness 
the ubiquitous stone or bronze 
politician, the soldier of the 
Civil War or the Rogers groups 
of a generation ago. For al! 
these things people have been 
willing to pay and to point to 
them with pride because they 
represented familiar personali- 
ties or ideas. So it was in the 
days of Praxiteles. His work 
was popular because every- 
body understood his subjects. 
They were household words, 
like the madonnas of the 
Renaissance. 

If sculpture is to be really 
acclimated here, it must be 
indigenous, of a kind that the 
average citizen can understand. 
It must be made to look at 
home in the average American 
place. It must be treated, not 
as an outstanding object of art 
dominating everything in sight, 
but as symbolizing the spirit 
of the place, of the flowers and 
leafage, an integral part of the 
picture. Such statuary will 
not be too conspicuous, and is 
more likely to be of bronze or 
lead than of marble. It will 
be more difficult to set. espe 
cially where the composition is 
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In the garden of 
Thomas Hunt at Tiv- 
oli, N. Y., a dryad 
stands under the 
shadow of old trees 
by the pathside. The 
thatched summer 
house and stone path 

mtribute to its gar- 
den setting. Lord & 
Hewlitt, architects; 
Vitale, Brinkerhoff & 
Geifiert, landscape 

architects 


One can see how in- 
tensely alive a garden 
will become when, 
looking up from the 
pool, the view is sud- 
denly animated by 
this lad with his water 
jars. It is in the gar- 
den of Francis E. 
Drury, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Vitale, Brink- 
erhoff & Geiffert, 
landscape architects 


entirely informal, if there are no places con- 
trived for sculpture to fill. Statuary in such 
surroundings is apt to look as though it had 
strayed in by mistake or had been casually 
dropped, as it does in most of our parks. 

The important fact underlying this problem 
of finding the right statue for the right place, 
whether in an architectural garden or a com- 
muter’s yard, is that the setting ought to be 
designed as well as the statue. It is not suffi- 
cient to give thought to the sculpture; it is 
necessary to give serious thought to the place 
where it is to go. If there is no fit and proper 
place for it, no niche in which it will naturally 
belong, no scene of inevitable fitness, one must 
be made. The statue should seem as much at 
home as a dryad stepping out of the tree in 
which she lived, or the spirit of the cave or 
of the waterfall. 
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Just how this is to be done, no one can 
prescribe, for no two sets of conditions are 
just alike. No rules can be formulated, 
and general principles tend to be vague so 
that the designer can but rely on that sec 
ond sight which is called instinct or in 
spiration. This comes, first, from native 
wit, then from the study of a large number 
of instances, plus a certain amount of 
artistic sense. It is hoped that the pictures 
may give an idea of the varied nature of 
this subject, and suggest solutions for other 
problems of a similar kind. 

When the question of putting statuary in 
a small place arises, the first consideration 
should be, not “Is it good si ulpture in it 
self, that I happen to like for its own sake ?” 
but, “Is it the kind that harmonizes with 

(Contirued on page 88) 
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The house stands close to the road 
that runs through the hundred- 
acre stretch of farmland compris- 
ing the property. It is an old place 
fast approaching its centennial 
a white clapboard farmhouse that 
uccessive generations have en- 
larged and the present owner ha: 
modernized and restored. Apart 
from these necessary changes and 
the adding of green blinds, the old 
Stands intact, with its 
and walks 
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house old 


one Wail 
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Giant Norway spruces suviound the 
house and the wild countryside be- 
hind gives it protection and a sturdy 
background. A brook runs under 
the lawn and across the road, 
emptying into a trout pond nearby. 
These beauties and facilities make 
it an enjoyable place in mid-sum- 
mer. Here are gently sloping lawns, 
the cool shadows of great trees, the 
soothing colors of the countryside 
and the restfulness that is part of 
aze-old surroundings 
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The recessed doorway was 
left exactly as found, with 
its two narrow lights, its 
wooden-floored porch and 
its stone steps leading down 
to the path. A luxuriant 
honeysuckle vine clambers 
up one side, making the air 
savory and spreading its 
greenery against the white 
walls. Red cottage chairs 
give a touch of contrast- 
ing color 
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In the interiors the Colonial 
spirit was carried out frith- 
fully. The walls of the living 
room are putty color, the win- 
dows hung with a gay chintz. 
Rag rugs are used. The wood- 
box is an old cradle which, 
with the spinning wheel, was 
found in the attic 





CEDAR BROOK 
FARM 
THE COUNTRY 
PLACE of LEWIS 
COLT ALBRO 


at 


WEBOTUCK, N. Y. 


The two-paneled, white doors 
with their old hand - made 
hardware, the low wainscot, 
the neutral walls and rag rugs 
create a simple and quiet set 
ting for the old English gate 
leg table and its accompany 
ing set of Windsor chairs 
Mr. Albro was the architect 
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confined to the city has no conception 


where the city ends. In towns, 


nterests are centered and concentrated; in the country they are spread 
over a greater area, but the re none the less vital and active and 
nece iry to the enjoyment ot many people, 

The garden is a Vast cosmo Not until one actually has a garden, 
ictually work in it and catches the fever of interest that gardening 
imparts can he understand the energy of this great world lying outside 
cities. Going from city life to country pleasures is as radical a change 
as if he stepped from the earth to Mars. Things dear to him in 
cities are annihilated in the country The people Sp ak a different 
tongue They have different enthusiasms Che measures of enjoy- 


ment are more generous Che heart is set on other things. In the city 


one strives to drain the cup o1 Life, im the country to keep it filled. 


¥ STEPPED into vast cosmos the pawee - 
other day when I opened the new 
edition of The American Rose Annual 
In America there are 1,700 garden 
ng enthusiasts who specialize on roses 
work with them the way philatelists 
work over stamp collecting seventeen 
hundred out of our great population 
may seem a mere handful, but thes 


few are devoted and untiring im their 


interest for roses, and they have pro 
duced some remarkable work in the 
past twenty-one years of the society 
careet 


The societ co-operates with several 
institutions in maintaining rose-test 


gardens at Washington, Cornell Uni 


versity Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Portland. Oregon. New roses are 
judged and classified Prizes are 
awarded for rose progress, Lhe soci ty 


is working to establish a public rose 
garden in every city park, to expand its 
membership so that roses will be ap- 
preciated ind loved in more gardens, 
ind to increase the honors it can bestow 
on those who create new worthy roses 

Each year the somety publishes an 
annual, which contains a record of the 
vearly rose theught and progress. A 
veritable treasure of information, this 
ubstantial little book, with its articles 
by famous rose growers, its lists of 


ee 


rians. To come from the city after a 
feverish day and turn the pages of this 
hook is like having a gate to a new 
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world opened before you. It is the cosmos of the rose, the vast area of 
one flower! It is filled with great wisdom and constant romance 


UT the world of the rose is only one of the many parts of the vast 

cosmos lying outside cities. And each world has its society of 
devoted enthusiasts. If you care for iris, there is the Iris Society; if 
you prefer orchids, you can join up with the orchid enthusiasts; if 
sweet peas are your favorite flower, you will find a Sweet Pea Society; 
if you love dahhas there is the active Dahlia Society which, by the 
way, is going to give a dahlia show in New York’ this fall—an entire 
show to a single flower! 

Che list of these societies is long and varied. . It runs the gamut 
from lordly trees to lowly flowers. You may have your choice. 

And it is good to make a choice. Flower énthusiasts should be 
banded together, just as book-lovers have their club, to further the in 
terests of their special hobby. Specialization will bring practical results. 
Even without venturing into the commercial field, one can turn his 
efforts into a proposition that pays in satisfaction and real enjoyment. 

At present these societies are working apart. It is to be hoped that 
they will eventually be amalgamated into one great body—form an 
American counterpart of the Royal Horticultural Society, with sub- 
divisions devoted to single flowers. United action by such a society 
would bring better and quicker results in gardening development. 

Meentime, if one does not care to join a single flower society, there 
are the garden clubs, affiliated with a central association, with offices 
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Rough plaster, brick trim, the wooden door and hollow 

4 tile steps combine pleasantly in this garden glimpse of 

Américan roses and its advice for rosa the E. C. Stratton house at Rye, N. Y. Bertram Gros- 
. venor Goodhue, architect 
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near ‘New York, and the small, unattached, local bodies that profit by 
regular meetings and the sharing of garden experience 


~ VERY real gardener ought to belong to either one or the other kind 

of Society—or both. If there is no garden society in your town, 

start one. Keep in mind the mutual benefit, the community’s welfare 

and the general big profit of gardening. The possibilities of such a 
club are inc alculable. 

Consider just one activity that such a clab can push forward— 
spraying.» Each spring sees the usual scramble for the solitary indi- 
vidual in the locality who sprays trees. Often he is not available, 
and spraying is neglected. 

A tree plagued with disease is as dangerous a point of infection as 
a family with smallpox. We quarantine the family, but the tree is 
permitted to scatter its disease over half 
the countryside. 

The garden club can co-operate with 
the town authorities in purchasing a 
power sprayer, with which the work 
will be done in short order. Strict rules 
should be made for spraying each 
spring. The town authorities should 
insist that all infected trees be sprayed 
and all trees that are apt to become 
infected. 

The day will come when country 
communities will consider a spraying 
machine as necessary as a fire engine, 
when these two pieces of equipment for 
the town’s safety will be housed side by 
side. 


HE growth of these clubs and 
‘ single flower societies is an indica- 
tion of the increasing interest in gar- 
dening. It is America’s answer to the 
charge that we are a dollar-grabbing 
} people. It is also a promise of our 
future. The activities of these societies 
are impelled by a great philosophy. Be- 
hind the rose and the iris and the 
dahlia stands a vast array of incontro- 
vertible facts, facts that make life more 
pleasant, more abundant, more vital. 

The man with a well-planted garden 
literally has the world at his feet. In 
the length of his pathside border he 
touches the farther reaches of the five 
continents and the innumerable isles. 
Roses from China, tulips from Holland, 
geraniums from the heart of Africa, 
dahlias from Mexico, iris from Siberia, 
wistaria from Japan. He travels far who has a garden. 

He is also in league with great forces—the wind, the rain, the sun, 
which can be both his friend and his foe. He watches the constant 
struggle between the tender growing things and their enemy pests. He 
sees a new creation each spring and witnesses the ruby holocaust of 
Autumn. He knows that the seed must go into the ground and die, 
before it can be resurrected again into blossom. He is schooled in 
patience and has learned to labor a long time for the benefits of 
harvest. 

But most of all, his wisdom lies in the fact that he chooses real 
things to work with, and live among. Business built up on paper, 
fictitious commercial values, flimsy governments bolstered by hectic 
propaganda, preachers who have forgotten the Word and crave noto- 
riety, the bilge of social decadence, the fad, the crooked thinking, the 
macabre and sinister influences of crowded cities—from these things 
the man in the garden flees. His constant prayer is to be delivered 
from them. The rose that he propagates, the iris that he brings to 
colorful perfection, the dahlia that he nurtures into an ecstacy of 
waxen beauty, the noble trees above him, the solid earth beneath his 
feet, the arc of sky, the multitude of stars—these are real things, 
existing from the first day and to exist till the last. They are the 
gardener’s portion and his abundant reward. 

Share these enjoyments, then. Crystallize the benefits of your gar- 
den cosmos into something tangible for the community’s good. Join 
the movement to make better gardens. 
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FOR THE GOOD OF HIS BOD,Y 


For the good of his body and the cleansing 
of his soul every man should go into a beauti 
ful garden at least once each vear. He should 
let its beauties seep through his pores, its 
scents sooth his nerves and its vistas re-focus 
his vision. Let him sit still in such a garden 
for an afternoon, and he will come back clear 
of eye, laughing, contented, at peace with 


himself and the world. Such a garden is this, 
which is at Ashbery, Mass., the home of Mr: 
J. P. Lyons, Here are lawns patterned with 
the shadows of great trees; here are paths 
winding between masses of colorful blooms; 
here is a white-balustered terrace under the 
shade of friendly trees. Here also is a 
Presence greater than man 
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OLD-TIME GARDEN BOOKS 


From Ovid and Virgil up to the Early American Botanical Authors Is Spread 


“NW Y dream is of a Library 
4 in a Garden! wrote 


Sieveking in hi Praise of 
Garden 

In the very center of the 
garden away from the hous 
or cottage, but united to it bi 


a pie whed alley or pergola of 


vines or roses in octagonal! 
book -tower like Montaigne 

rises upon arches forming an 
arbour of scented shack Be 
tween the book-shelves, win 
dows at every angle, as in 
Pliny’s Villa library, opening 


upon a broad gallery supported 
be pillar ot ‘lair carpenter : 


work around which cluster 
flowering creepers, follow the 
course of the sun in its play 


upon the lands ape Last stag 
of all a glass dome gives gaz 
upon the stars by night, and 
clouds by day.” 

1 think if ever I should 
come to have my ideal Gar 
den of Books, | would carry 
thither thos precious vol 
umes by old writers on the 
subject of what Francis Bacon 
was wont to call the pure st 
of human pleasures” and ‘the 
greatest retire shment to the 
spirits of man.” 

Lh acquisitive instinct so 
sadly lacking in many, happily 
finds in me a disciph con 
vinced that collecting is a god 
ly pursuit without which the 
world would be a dismal wil 
derness of unexperienced joys, 
and that there surely is no 
nobler hobby than that of col 
lecting old-time garden books 


Eden's Garden 


I do not know who, in the 
Realm of Gardening, was the 
first Court Historian; the write: 
of the Book of Genesis, I pre 
Sulit ‘And the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward, in 
Eden; and there he put the 
man whom he had formed 
And out of the ground mack 
the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food.” 

Sir Hugh Platt’s two-part 
duodecimo, The Garden of! 
Eden, printed 1653-1060, is a 
good beginning for one's en 
lightenment. Would that m) 
own copy bought for a shilling 
had survived the vicissitudes 


The Theater of Plantes, by 

John Parkinson, London 

1640, with title page e 

graved by William Marshall 

Parkinson's portrait is in 
the oval 


a Vastly Interesting Field for the Collector 
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BOTANICUM! 


HE THEATERS 
OF PLANTES. 


(ompofed by John larkinton 
Apothecary. f London, and the 
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of a tidal wave that I might 
quote therefrom for your de- 
lectation. I have not even good 
Master W. Coles’s “Adam in 
Eden, or Nature’s Paradise” 
which shed lustre on the pub- 
lishing world of 1657, nor yet 
Adam Speed’s “Adam out of 
Eden; or, An Abstract of Cer- 
tain Excellent Experiments 
Touching the Advancement of 
Husbandry”, which saw light 
in London in 1659. Perhaps 
it would prove disappointing, 
for Adam out of Eden would 
never have been as interesting 
as Adam in, and Adam Speed’s 
volume may, for aught I know, 
have nothing whatsoever to do 
with Eden, may have been 
taken up entirely with the 
commonplaceness of cabbages. 


Garden Classics 


But in the second part of 
Sir William Temple’s Miscel- 
lanea one finds “Upon the 
Gardens of Epicurus; or, Of 
Gardening in the Year 1685”’. 
Hazlitt (and I agree with 
him) considers this the best 
summary of gardening among 
the ancients which we have, 
therefore the subject from 
Eden-time is conveniently) 
bridged over. Those various 
rei rustice scriptores—Virgil, 
Hesiod, Varro and the rest- 
must not be neglected by the 
collector. A magnificent op- 
portunity in itself to accumu- 
late a glorious shelf of classics 
linking their destinies with 
gardening! Blessed be the 
Eclogues and the Georgics of 
Virgil. (Blessed be their trans- 
lators, too!) 

‘Tityrus, thou where thou 
liest under the covert of 
spreading beech, broodest on 
thy slim pipe over the Muse 
of the woodland. We leave 
our native borders and pleas- 
ure fields; we fly our native 
land, while thou, Tityrus, at 
ease in the shade teachest the 
woods to echo fair Amaryllis.”’ 
Thus Virgil’s Meliboeus be- 
gins to woo our interest. 

“What makes the cornfields 
glad; beneath what star it be- 
fits to upturn the ground, 
Maecenas, and clasp the vine 
to her elm; the tending of 
oxen and the charge of the 





Portraits of Heinrich Kiil- 
Maurer and Albrecht Meyer, 
two noted 15th Century 
botanists which were taken 
from a 15th Century horti- 
cultural work 
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Remberti,a noted Dutch botanist, 
as pictured in a rare 15th Cen- 
tury work on horticulture 


keeper of a flock; and all the skill of 
thrifty; of this will I begin to sing.” 
Thus Virgil begins his Georgics. 

In Old Italian Gardens, Vernon Lee 
writes, “I should be curious to know 
something of early Italian gardens long 
ago; long before the magnificence of 
Roman Cesars had reappeared, with 
their rapacity and pride, in the cardinals 
and princes of the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies. I imagine those beginnings to 
have been humble; the garden of the 
early middle ages to have been a thing 
more for utility than pleasure, and not 
at all for ostentation. For the garden of 
the castle is necessarily small; and the 
plot of ground between the inner and 
outer rows of walls, where corn and hay 
might be grown for the horses, is not 
likely to be given up exclusively to her 
ladyship’s lilies and gilly flowers; salads 
and roots must grow there, and onions 
and leeks, for it is not always convenient 
to get vegetables from the villages below, 
particularly when there are enemies or 
disbanded pillaging mercenaries about; 
hence, also, there will be fewer roses 
than vines, pears, or apples, spaliered 
against the castle wall.” 


Medieval Traditions 


Petrus de Crescentiis of Bologna, a 
writer of the medieval period did much 
to inform us of the gardening tradition 
of his time. Lucky is the collector who 
comes across.a copy of his Ruralia Com- 
moda, printed in Florence in 1471. He 
did much to carry on the tradition of the 
noble art upon which the Medici, Far- 
nese, Aldobrandini, Borghese and the 
rest of the “crimson cardinals and pur- 
ple princes” of the Italian Renaissance 
were to seize and turn to their own mag- 
nificence. A whole literature of con- 
temporary product concerns itself with 
the gardens of these princely houses. I 
am promised The Gardens of Rome, with 
their plans raised and seen in perspective, 
drawn and engraved by Giov. Battista 
Falda, at the printing-house of Gio. 
Giacomo de Rossi, at the sign of Paris, 
near the church of Peace in Rome. I 








Title page of Le Jardinier Francois, engraved by F. 
Chauveau, showing a glimpse of a formal garden in 
old France, with its terrace steps, walls and fountain 
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Andreas Gerardus was the author 
of the famous Herbal. He is 
shown here in an early woodcut 


But these six years have not been 
idle ones, notwithstanding. Their pass- 
ing has reminded me of the delectable 
Garden Calendars of older days, and so 
I have not forgotten to add John Evelyn’s 
Kalendarium Hortense in the first edi- 
tion of 1664 to my collection. I hope 
to complete the ten issues that follow it 
down to 1664. 

There are other garden books dear to 
the collector’s heart, The Compleat Gar- 
d’ner; or, Directions for Cultivating and 
Right-ordering of Fruit-Gardens and 
Kitchen-Gardens, a folio printed in Lon- 
don, 1693, of which work an abridge- 
ment by George London and Henry Wise 
appeared in 1699; also Sylva, his famous 
discourse on forestry issued in 1644, and 
his translation of The French Gardener, 
the first edition of which appeared in 
1658, a third in 1675. The preface to 
this book has this from Evelyn: “I ad- 
vertize the reader, that what -I have 
couched in four sections at the end of 


-this volume, under the name of Appen- 


dix, is but a part of the third Treatise 
in the Original; there remaining three 
Chapters more concerning preserving of 
fruits with sugar, which I have hereto- 
fore expressly omitted, because it is a 
mystery that I am assured by a lady 
(who is a person of quality, and curious 
in that art) that there is nothing extraor- 
dinary amongst them, but what the fair 
sex do infinitely exceeds, whenever they 
pleasure to divertise themselves in that 
sweet enjoyment.” Thus was the English 
jampot preserved against the onslaught 
of French recipes. 


Gardening Calendars 


Although Evelyn’s Kalendarium Hor- 
tense has been held to be the first garden 
calendar in English, we must not over- 
look the fact that Francis Bacon’s essay, 
Of Gardens, anticipated Evelyn’s idea 
somewhat. .“I do hold it in the royal 
ordering of gardens, there ought to be 
gardens for all the months of the year, 
in which severally things of beauty may 
be then in season,” says he on leading 
the reader from month to month. 


Something of the design in old French gardens can 

be seen in this vignette by Sebastien Leclerc, 1670. 

The formal pattern was in keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the times 


have watched every post for it these six 
years—it was six years ago it was prom- 
ised me!—but my faith is great. 


With John Worlidge’s Systema Horti- 
culture (1677) appeared the first sys- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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From the rear garden the 
simplicity of the architecture 
can be seen at a glance. The 
walls are stucco, the roof 
shingle. There is sufficient 
irregularity to the plan to 
prevent monotony in the 
facade 













The oblong bay window projected from one cor- 

ner has casement windows on three sides, giving 

ample light to the drawing room below and a 

chamber above. Between this and the ell at the 
viher end runs a glass roof porch 










1 long, well lighted gallery traverses the north 

side of the ground floor, giving access to all the 

living rooms—the drawing room, library and th 

dining room. From this the stairs run up in the 
service wing at one end 
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The drawing room, which 
commands a garden view , 
through the bay window, ts i 5 
furnished simply, harmon : 
ising with the architecture - 
q 


of the house. It is livable 


without striving for any ~ 
especial decorative effects 
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ONGFIELD, on the 
_4 Madingley Road, near 

Cambridge, is anespecially 
happy example of recent 
British domestic architec- 
ture in its application to 
the house of moderate size. 
As a moderate sized house 
of simple character, its 
practical value to pro- 
spective house builders is 
obvious. ‘The full merits 
of the treatment can best 
be appreciaced if we first 
note the nature of the prob- 
lem confronting the archi- 
tect, Harry Redfern. 

Che name Longfield ex- 
actly denotes the character 
of the plot for which the 
house was designed. The 
site is literally a long field 


whose end touches the 
Madingley Road and 
thence stretches away 


southward, a field whose 
extreme width is scarcely 
greater than the length of 
the house built within it. 
Besides the limitations of 
length and the narrowness 
of the land, it was neces- 
sary to place the house so 
that it would be shielded 
from the dust of the high- 
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This English Country Home of Moderate Size Solves Some of the 


The forecourt 
gives ample 
Space for a 


turn - around. 


The entrance 
detail is un- 
usual 


way, have the maximum of sunny exposure, 
and gardens laid out to advantage. 

The approach was planned by a lane 
running along one side of the grounds 
while all the rest of the width of the land 
extending lengthwise from the road to the 
house, is given over to the kitchen garden 
This arrangement terminates in a small 


forecourt in front of the 
north or entrance side of 
the house. ‘The house ex- 
tends almost the 
full width of the land; it 
dividing line 
and a protecting barrier 
completely screening the 
flower garden on the south. 


across 


bec omes a 


Architectural Style 


In style the house closely 
follows the trend of local 
tradition. Its prototypes 
are to be found by the 
score throughout the neigh- 
borhood, some of them 
dating from the 15th Cen- 
tury. Longfield, therefore, 
represents a modern de- 
velopment of long-estab- 
lished native tradition and 
precedent, but a develop- 
ment in which have been 
incorporated such modifi- 
cations and additions as 
suit it to present-day needs 
and to the particular re- 
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Problems Confronting Builders Today 
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A wall and 
gate tie the 
garage to the 
Service wing, 
making a har- 
monious 
grouping 


overlooking the forecourt. 
kitchen 


range ol 


dee ey se 


quirements of the occu- 
pants and the conditions 
of the site. In that very 
fact lies its claim to the 


the safest 
architectural originality. 
The materials were 
brick, stucco, and the red 
tiles for the roof. It re- 
mained only to formulate 
the plan and to create an 
agreeable composition. 


The Pian 


possession ol 


From the house door a 
long, well-lighted gallery 
traverses the north side of 
the ground floor giving ac- 
cess to all the living rooms 

the drawing room, the 
library and the dining 
—all of which have 
a southern exposure and 
look out upon the flower 
garden. From this gallery 
the staircase ascends in an 


room 


ell in the eastern or service 
wing, and, on the floor 
above, the same long gal- 
lery arrangement is re- 
peated so that all of the 
bedrooms have a southern 
exposure with the single 
exception of a small bed- 
room in the western wing 
By having one 
windows looking out 


upon the forecourt the kitchen lights serve 
to illuminate the forecourt at night so that 
cther lighting arrangements are unneces- 


sary.® 


The piazza extending part way across 
the south front of the house at first sight 


appears to be merely a per 
gola or arbor. ‘There is, 
however, a glass roof with 
just sufficient slope to shed 
the water and this, while 
yielding protection in rainy 
weather, does not prevent 
the entrance of light to the 
rooms below. 

The texture of the walls 
is rough, a result secured 
by pulling the floats away 
from the wet stucco, thus 
sucking out portions of the 
surface. The four lower 
courses of bricks in the 
base are painted black, a 
device that prevents un- 
sightly discoloration by 
spatterings from the eaves 
and also imparts a certain 
pleasant emphasis. Every- 
thing is simple and direct. 
Along one side of the 
forecourt is the kitchen 
garden. An old wooden 
gate breaks the hedge. 


The paths are bordered 
by lavender 
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Problem Which Confronts Many Gardeners 


| was an interest 
ing problem in 


lancds« bp design 

that ibrupt slop 
hich fell away 

from the living 

por h of the hou 

\ continuous plant 


ng was precluded 
by its very nature 

ontrast, a series ol 
etlect i it were, 
wit essential, and 
thi no customary 


treatment would af 
lord So out of the 
very lifficulties of 
the ituation cam 
the solution, a gar 
den o different 
level 

The general 
chem i imple 
From the porch steps 
one comes out upon 
a small lawn framed 
on either side by old 
hemlock trees, which 
leads to the first 


The lou er rarde nm 
garden with its ob & 


in 


tulip lime is soft with 


long grass plot and the varied tones of the 
double tier of sur Darwins. Phlox diva 
rounding borders ricata is used for edging 


Che two paths which 

cut through the flower ranks join at the broad 
tairway that connects, via a dividing wall, 
with the larwer garden below here the flower 
borders ure framed in on one side by a long 
grape arbor and on the other by a hemlock 
hedge with arbored ends The whole plan 
is terminated by a semi-circular pergola at 
the end with a great curve of shrubbery be 
hind it 


Planting Details 


In the detail of the planting, as in the 
general design, the upper 
garden serves admirably a 
an introduction to the lower 
he spring effect, above, is 
of vellow tlowers—daffodils 
Spanish iris and azaleas with 
a groundwork of pachysan 
dra and a background of 
laurel Harmonizing with 
this, and vet differing sor 
what as befits its separat 
position, the lower garden at 
this season is in the soft 
shades of Darwin tulips, 


white solt lavenders and 
pinks, with Phlox divaricata 
used as edgings As th 


spring advances these ar 
succeeded by vellow and blue 
flowers with many white ones 
intermingled 

Summer and early autumn 
find the beds of the upper 
gerden quict with lavender 
and purple verbenas that 
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': W. Sparks, Upper Montclair, N. J.—The Solution of a 


T. HUNTINGTON 


One side of the lower 
garden, where the flow- 
er borders are framed 
in by a hemlock hedge 
with arbors at the ends 
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make a ground cov- 
er for abelias and 
luxuriant bands of 
heliotrope in front 
of buddleias, while 
the second level, be- 
low the wall, is rich 
and gay with pink, 
salmon buff, yellow 
and orange flowers 
such as snapdrag- 
ons, annual. phlox, 
calendulas, gladioli 
and zinnias inter- 
mixed in great pro- 
fusion with the per- 
ennial plants. All 
of the flowers in the 
upper garden are 
planted in single 
effects for contrast 
with the mixed her- 
baceous borders be- 
low them, and their 
simple colors make 
a lovely foreground 
for the richer inter- 
mingled tones as one 
looks down through 
the two levels. 





The Wall Treatment 


The wall which 
divides the two parts 
of the garden is plain, save for the wide- 
bonded brick coping along its top and the 
abutments of the steps. It is planted, how 
ever, with various kinds of vines and climbing 
plants, including wistaria, Silver Moon roses, 
buddleia and evonymus. These are arranged 
at the top of the wall, so that they may trail 
freely over it as they develop. Already they 
are making a worth-while display, and before 
long will practically cover its surface. 
Looking down the garden one cannot but 
think of it as a great floral carpet spread in 
front of the pergola. At the 
far end, in the shelter’s curve, 
lies a little pool bordered 
with forget-me-nots. Evony- 
mus radicans trails over the 
coping and droops to the sur- 
face where small - leaved 
water-lilies are growing. One 
comes upon it with a sense of 
delightful surprise, for it is 
hidden by the flower beds 
until one actually reaches it. 
The garden in its entirety 
is an admirable example of 
studied planting in a situa- 
tion which would not respond 
to ordinary treatment. It is 
the work of Frederic C. 
Hoth, landscape architect, 
and Elsa Rehman, associate. 


A wall with twin stairs 
uniting in the center forms 
the boundary between the 
two levels. It will soon 
be covered with vines 
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The value of stone garden furniture lies in the fact that its 

color is a contrast to the greenery about it and it gives an 

architectural formality to the garden ensemble. An illustra- 

tion of this is the garden of Robert Appleton at East Hamp- 
ton, I 1. 
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Delicate carving enriches the 
rim and pedestal of this table 
It stands 32” high, 34” wide, 
and the base is 18” wide. $60 
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An unusual bird bath, designed A sensible, sturdy garden 
by Gladys Pelt Carpenter, is a bench is found in this design 
lily pool with a child sitting with the flat slab and carved 
mm the edge, one toe pointing supports. It is 60” long, 21” 

toward a frog wide and stands 17” high. $21 


Set in foliage at the 


j 1 of gard 
STONE FURNITURE path is the’ ideal 
place for this stone 
seat. It is 64” long, 
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ON THE FRA FL OF THE niGH SOY 


From the Old Oaken Chest Up to the Fine Works of Chippendale Ils An 


Interesting Path of Furniture Evolution 
WALTER A. DYER 


at first—merely a cabinet of two, three, 
or four drawers raised a little from 


pict the ground on four straight, short legs. 
the to | But even these slight changes made a 
rh lise t much less cumbersome and more dis- 
th tinguished piece of furniture of it. For 
ar } thi the most part these early chests were 
chest ind other | on plain, though some were paneled and 
top \ ornamented with Tudor carving and 
tit to ¢ est molding. 

I As the 17th Century advanced, the 


chest of drawers became more common 


The Chest of Drawers ; 
and more important. We begin to not 





hi | expressions of the Jacobean style in the 
the cl tot ar i ron lines and ornamentation. Chere be- 
the cl th di ! came apparent an effort to treat this 

matter of « n I di piece with some .respect, and even 
CON t da though it ranked below the magnificent 
bit from the floor, one d L te dining-room cupboards of the period, 
too far to get at the bottom drawer it was made rather more ornamental 
It w o discovered that the capacit than formerly. About the middle of 
of the chest was limited only by th the century turned wooden handles were 
number of draw ind «that thre used on the drawers, or simple iron 
would hold more than two. So they drops or pulls. About 1665 brass drops 
made the thing taller and added mor and escutcheons or key-plates came 
drawer Gradually it began to look into vogue. 
less like the old lidded chest Judging the Age 

Thu in the 17th Century was 
evolved the chest of drawer Lhe first It is by means of such details. that 


ones, indeed, appeared as the age of a piece may be 
early as 1600, though the determined with a fair de- 


The high chest of draw- 
old-stvle chest with draw “4 _— 


The lowboy is not 


sree of accuracy gh 
evs. shown above, is of merely the table part gree of accuracy, thoug 

ers continued in use tor the William and Marvy of the highboy It drawer handles are never 
the better part of a cen period, 1690-1700. Jti measures 34” high and to be taken as final evi- 
tury f ye and = ge oe 7% table po : dence, since they are so 
hy P ot of d . na panciing WICK 15 mS is a ueen Ann eS : a us — 

Ch hest irawe! reminiscent of the Ja- or early Georgian low- easily transte rable. Legs 
was a very simple alfiair cobean ag boy are a sater guide, and on 
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Among others, the William 
and Mary style was brought 
to America from England 
and influenced local cabi 
net work. To the left is 
an American-made _ chest 
of drawers in the William 7 
and Mary style, dating 
1700-1710. Jt is of wal- 
nut, with typical legs and 
drops 


The fashion of japanning 
was at tts height about 
1720. An example is found 
in the Queen Anne or early 
Georgian highboy, dating 
from 1710-1725, at the 
right. It is of maple. This 
and other illustrations are 
from the Metropolitan . 
COs a Ee a —- Museum of Art 








x. 
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A splendid example of early Geor 
cian highboy is of veneered wal- 
nut, with the broken-arch pedi- 
ment and gilded, inset shell 
decorations at top and bottom 


these chests of drawers and highboys we 
find the typical legs characteristic of the 
Jacobean, William and Mary, Queen 
Anne, early Georgian, and later Georgian 
periods. 

By 1675 greater variations began to 
appear. The wide drawers were often 
divided into two panels, and moldings, 
in geometrical patterns, were used more 
lavishly. These chests were supported, 
for the most part, on short bracket or 
turned legs, sometimes little more than 
ball feet. Occasionally we find an evi- 
dent intention to lighten the effect and 
a few of the later Jacobean pieces were 
raised on turned or spiral legs with low 
stretchers. Up to this time no one had 
thought to make the top and bottom of 
the chest anything but straight and 
severely plain. 

Such old pieces are rare, but it is com- 
paratively easy to recognize the spiral 
legs and turning peculiar to the Jacobean 
period. One chest of drawers of about 
1765 is divided about half way between 
the floor and the top by a horizontal 
molding or plinth. Above this are three 
wide drawers and one below. All are 
divided into two panels of molding so 
that at first glance there seem to be eight 
instead of four drawers. The whole piece 
is made of oak; it is fitted with drop han- 
dles and has four spiral legs with stretch 
ers. 








A more ornate Georgian highboy, 
of about 1760, shows the down- 
ward tendency of the drawers, 
the shorter cabriole legs and the 
ball-and-claw feet 





A third form of William and Mary design is 
found im this American-made walnut veneer ex- 
ample of about 1710. The six legs have given 
place to four slender ones with ball turning, ball 
feet, shaped stretcher and scalloped apron 
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Another early Georgian highboy 
is of American make. It dates 
about 1725-1750, and is of wal 
nut with shell enrichments and 
chaste drawer pulls and key plates 


As it became more and more common 
to raise the chest of drawers on longer 
legs or a higher frame, it assumed greater 
importance in the household. This sort 
of development was going on during the 
period of the Restoration. There was a 
gradual drifting away from the styles of 
the Jacobean period into those of William 
and Mary. Oak was the wood most 
generally used up to 1700, when walnut 
became more common, though walnut 
chests of drawers were made as early as 
1675. Often the top drawer alone was 
divided into two panels. Brass drops 
became general, being quite small and 
either slender or pear-shaped. The es- 
cutcheons were smaller than those made 
in the 18th Century. 

As it became more and more evident 
that low drawers were inconvenient, the 
chest of drawers: was raised higher until 
it rested on a sort of table. This table 
or frame was furnished with drawers, 
usually smaller ones. Thus what we 
know as the highboy came into being, 
though it was never called by that 
name. 

This was the latter part of the 17th 
Century and the beginning.of thé 18th— 
the William and Mary period—and the 
ornamental features of these early high- 
boys were in the William and Mary style. 
They were built of oak, walnut, and 

(Continued on page 70) 











Northend 


From the lily 
pool One can look 
up the grass 
path between 
the orderiy beds 
fo he house 


()*! hould not 
come upon a 
formal garden too 
uddenly The way 


to it 


ri idu i | progress 


should be a 


from the house. This 
beautifully 
illustrated in the 
wurden al the home 
ol Dy | Henry 
Lancashire t Man 
chester \lass 


From the grass 


tAiom 1 


terrace petore the 
hou s¢ a terrace 
Worl ke al out b\ a 


ter 
tOPTit 


| ’ 
Valli iid 


cented with pott 
jars—one passes by 
slow degrees along 
grass walks down to 
the lower level of the 
garden Her: ir 
formal beds brilliant 
with color the season 


through The main 
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The GARDEN 


of the HOME of DR.J. HENRY LANCASHIRE 
MANCHESTER, MASS. 
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Irchitect 


Standing on the 

terrace before the 

house one catches 

this glimpse of 

the garden and 
its setting 


axis terminates in a 
semi-circular lily 
pool held in a stone 
curbing. 

At this point the 
ways divide. On 
each side stone steps 
lead to a pergola so 
heavily bowered in 
vines that one does 
not at first suspect it 
of being a pergola. 
This forms the ex- 
edra or termination 
of the garden. 

Behind rises a 
rock-ribbed hillside 
heavily forested. The 
garden, then, is like 
a jewel of many col- 
ors in a setting of 
woods, its formal 
lines and varied col- 
ors contrasting with 
the rugged character 
of the immediate 
surroundings. 





1920 
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A perspective 
view shows the 
design of the 
beds, the pool 
and pergola cov- 
ered with vines 


On either side of 
the pergola steps are 
large clipped bay 
trees. The border 
planting under the 
vall includes bright 
poppies and stately 
lilies, primroses and 
Solomon’s Seal, 
and iris, 
with spireas and tall 
roses against the 
wall and climbing 
roses above. 

The formality. of 
the garden is ac- 
counted for by pyra- 
midal box specimens 
placed at regular in- 
tervals along the 
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edge of the middle 
path and the box by 
dered. In the 
perennials— 


which the beds are bor- 
beds are all the well-loved 
delphinium and digitalis, Campa- 
nula, iris, daisies, snapdragons, peonies, pop- 
pies, feverfew, heliotrope. Phlox, that splen- 
did color contribution to any garden, has been 
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Little side paths 
lead to hidden 
glimpses of great 
loveliness in col 
or and  profu 
sion of blossom 
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small roses, iris and 
buddleia. The low- 
er wall of the garden 
is not so high be- 
cause—and this is 
the surprise! — the 
slope below it 
stretches down to 
the sea. 

Bisecting the gar 
den are two paths, at 
the end of which are 
pretty garden orna 
ments bird baths 
and satyrs looking 
out from a bower of 
roses, an old stone 
well-head, and 
benches set in shady, 
sec luded corners 
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judiciously and effectively used in various 
shades of pink and white. 

This is a walled garden, the forest at the 
upper side being cut off by a high retaining 
wall covered with vines and apple trees on 
espaliers. Beneath the walls are hollyhocks, 


among fine plantings 
of rhododendrons and grapevines. 

The sea beyond, the rock-ribbed hills behind ; 
inside these walls, comfortable formality, soft 
grass paths, touches of statuary, a lily pool 
mirroring the sky and color from early spring 
to the first frost of autumn. 
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Despite the chr tu 
there | omething in Got t that 
conforms with the Ameri racte! 

iy | le ist ( niorr witt mat we 
tell ourselves is the Amer 
ter Simplicity and austerit two 
of its most evident characteristi ind 
we have become accustomed to regard 
these two things a element in the 
founding of the nation Th which 
is “stern and rockbound.” that which 
is hardy and determined and funda 
mental, finds its complement in Gothi 
art lheretore it is perfectl logical 
that it should establish a cult on this 
wich 

lust as the line of the Gothic ca 
thedral have found their way into the 


The French Gothic madonr to the 
right i ” ram ple , Sth € etur 
carving in lent / ittributed 
to Georges de la Gonnette. Courte 

i Gm W udenstem 
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In Our Houses 
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Dating from the 16th Century is this 
polychromed stone statue of St. Peter 
Courtesy of the Demotte Galleries 


St. Madelaine, a 15th Century 
feure from the church in 
Troyes. Demotte 


The Virgin, with child figures, 
a 16th Century piece in wood. 
Demotte 
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Character Is a Relationship 


steel and stone office buildings of our 
cities, creating effects that are graceful 
and lofty and _ inspiriting, has 
Gothic sculpture found appreciation 
in the decoration of American homes 

Ihe thing that is recognized as the 
American spirit had its inception in 
England reaction against the 
frivolties, luxuries and licentiousness 
that came into full flower in the early 
years of the Stuarts. It arose in aus- 
tere wrath and possessed the nation. 
It inspired the hearts of Cromwell’s 
soldicrs, and became recognized on 
the mainland of Europe as a thing of 
iron as well as a thing of unswerving 
and fanatical probity. It went back 
to the simplicity of early Biblical 
times for its inspiration, to. the patri- 
archs of the ancient Hebrews rather 
than to the mildness and gentleness of 


(Continued on page 88) 
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A companion piece to the madonna 
is this St. John, the work of the 
French Gothic period and attributed 
to the same carver. Its patina is 


especially fine 
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STAIRWAY¥S 


Simple or Elaborate, the Stairs 
Play a Necessary Role 


rn / Jecoration 


Black and white marble and iron 
painted polychrome have been suc- 
cessfully used in this hali of the A. K. 
Wampole residence in Baltimore. The 
niche with its fountains and the con- 


sole shelf are imteresting features. 


Mott Schmidt, architect 
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The Wampole 
stairs shown above 
curve upward 
gracefully. - There 
is a pleasing sweep 
to the rails and 
the decorative iron 
spindles are color- 
ful and unusual 
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(Center below) Old Venetian irons 

fastened to the stair wall and con 

nected with cords and tassels serve to 

enrich this narrow stairway in a New 

England home and lift it from its 

commonplace atmosphere. Lee Por- 
ter, decorator 
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Taken from an old 
home, these richly 
carved. banisters 
have been placed 
in the home of 
Mr. Arthur Little, 
at Wenham, Mass. 
Little & Brown, 
architects 


Where the hallway 
is large and plays 
the réle of a re 
ception room, the 
stairs can be wide 
and should be giv 
en ample approach. 
W. Stanwood Phil- 
lips, architect 
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The gasabo is an old-fashioned gar- 
den adornment. It usually marked, 
as shown on the plan, the crossing 
of the garden axes. Formal beds, 


bordered with box, were on all sides 
Here stood the octagonal building 
with lattice walls and open doorways 


The Gnaglish 
Tea Ffouse 


An English tea house—or per- 
haps some would choose to 
call it ltalian—is built against 
the garden wall. A roof of 
slate, with wide, projecting 
caves; a colonnade facade with 
arched openings, and in the 
shadows a long bench. Cedars 
in pots stand on either side 
{ bird basin marks the middle 
arch, and a pool is in front 
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and a curved roof capped by a 
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weathervane. A gasabo adds dignity : y 
to the garden scheme % t 
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The ‘kustic 
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Select a shady spot in some hill- 
side orchard for the rustic summer 
house. Build a platform of rough 
boards, and fence it in with a rail- 
ing of rough-cut timber. At one 
side make a square, peak-roofed 
shelter or lean-to out of slabs and 
rough posts. On festive occasions 
lanterns can be strung about this 
platform 
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ma CAR CL'’E 


A Round Design Which Offers a Pleasant Change from the Conventional Square or Oblong 
Plan and Displays the Roses to the Best Advantage 


7. in June! Allur 
ing and enticing pros- 


pect, tempting one to reck- 
less buying and lavish 
planting. 

Roses are free blooming 
and perennial plants with 
the most accommodating 
habits, but they do manifest 
certain very definite pref- 
erences and _ peculiarities. 
They love sunshine and 
thrive best in open, sunny 
they are subject to 
mildew on damp, warm 
days, yet they rejoice in 
moisture and cool, cloudy 
weather and grow to per- 
fection in northern temper- 
ate climates. But—and here 
comes the rub—if we want 
to have real blossoms and 
plenty of them, not just the 
roseate dream of the cata- 
loger’s fancy, we must make up our minds as 
to where we are going to put the bushes and 
prepare the bed long before it is time to plant. 


spaces ; 


The Garden Site 


The true lover of roses chooses a site for his 
garden which is sheltered from wind but far 
enough from large trees or shrubs to prevent 
these from robbing the soil of food or moisture. 
The ideal rose garden should be well drained 
and sufficiently level to prevent any danger of 
water lying in any part of it. Roses are said 
to be partial to clay soil, but the clay must not 
be too heavy. It should be lightened with 
sufficient sand and humus and rendered fertile 
by the addition of a small proportion of lime 
and plenty of rotted manure. 

A healthy rose bush has roots 
from 1’ to 18” long at the time of 
planting; therefore it stands to rea- 
son that the soil should be loose 
and friable for at least 2° deep in 
the beds. It pays to dig deeply, 
and where the subsoil is not of a 
gravelly nature to put in artificial 
drainage of loose stones and rubble 
below the 2° of fertile soil. If one 
can get the garden planned and the 
beds dug the autumn before plant- 
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ing, the spring work will be much hf 
easier. Kg 
Because bush roses are in them- pf 

selves prim and as it were self- % 
conscious in their uprightness, |Be} 
there is every reason to choose a ae | 
design that will help to modify a \ 
their austerity. A rose garden set o5 \ 
in grass is green from April until e 
frost; a pool before it reflects the 4 \e 
blue sky and passing clouds and "2 
PxO 








one surrounded by a rustic fence. 
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An effective variation from the conventional rectangular rose garden is this circular 


graph was taken 


dimples with each wind that stirs. Edgings 
of bulbs or spring flowers lessen the long 
period of waiting and carpet dull stretches of 
bare earth with the exquisite freshness of 
spring. 

Roses need individual care and treatment, 
and for this reason do best when grown apart 
from other perennials. If our outdoor house 
is large enough to be made up of separate 
rooms, then the place for roses is away from 
the main flower garden in a spot chosen as a 
setting for their loveliness. 

The garden illustrated in the plan is set 
against a mass of shadowy foliage separated 
from the background of trees by a rustic fence 
covered with climbing roses. The approach 
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A central pool has been added since the photo- 


from the house is by a flight 
of stone steps set into the 
rocky hillside. The effect 
is that of a sunken garden 
and the banks outside the 
garden near the house are 
covered with a mass of 
American Pillar and White 
Memorial roses. The gar- 
den was graded and the 
rustic work finished in the 
late autumn when the beds 
were planted with dormant 
roses and edged with sod. 
Seeding followed in early 
spring and the photographs 
were taken in June before 
the paths had been laid or 
the pool set in the center. 


The Design 


The design is circular 
with three openings, a wel- 
come relief from the con- 
ventional square garden. There are eight va- 
rieties of roses each in a separate bed, all hy- 
brid teas, alternately yellow and pink. Jonk- 
heer Mock is repeated on either side of the 
entrance walk, then Duchess of Wellington, 
Lady Ashton, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Kil- 
larney, Betty, Lady Ashton and Harry Kirk. 
The archways and rustic seats are planted with 
Newport Fairy and the fence with Dr. Van 
Fleet and Silver Moon. A border of Griiss an 
Teplitz runs just inside the climbers to keep 
the garden gay throughout the season when the 
hybrid teas and climbers are past their best. 
The broad grass walks add to the size of the 
garden, while the warm brick paths lend a 
sense of cosiness and intimate feeling. 

A circular rose garden such as 
this displays the plants to the best 
advantage. One can view them 
from all sides, and their impor- 
tance is enhanced by their not be- 
ing unduly crowded together. The 
amount of green turf within the 
garden serves desirable ends as set- 
ting as well as for convenience. 

Variations in the surrounding 
boundary of the garden can often 
be made. Instead of the rustic 
fence a clipped evergreen hedge 
might be used, with a broad path 
to separate it from the rose beds. 
In some flowering shrubs 
would be preferable to the ever- 
greens, as they are decidedly less 
formal. In the event of any tree 
or shrubbery planting, however, 
care must be taken to have them 
far enough from the beds so that 
their roots will not invade the roses’ 
own feeding grounds. 
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The design is sym 
metrical through- 
out and perfectly 
balanced. Each 
bed contains only 
one variety 
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ders where the will bn good to 
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ill through the summer and until 
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ihe modern canna 1} ibout as 
much like the natural form of the 
old Canna indica a 1 crisp stay 
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BRIGHTEN THE GARDEN 


orf otter 
cannas, 
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talk 
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excellent 





Its Posstbu ities Were Neglected 


HORACE McFARLAND 


Flag of Truce 

bears large, 

creamy white 

flowers with 

faint pink dots. 

It grows some 
4° tall 











of a Splendid Plant Which Has Not Been Generally Appreciated 
Be GAUusé 


“orchid-flowered” or “lily-cannas”, 
are a mixture of breeds and species 
that no botanist will attempt to 
follow or separate. Their foliage 
is better than ever, but is now only 
the support of the flowers, which 
are broad and long, handsome, and 
produced most abundantly. Nor 
are the colors any longer crude in 
the better varieties. There are 
scarlets that are glowing but soft 
and pure; there are hues of crim- 
son that are anything but “noisy”; 
there are lovely shades of salmon 
and soft pink; there are yellows 
not offensive, and then there are 
the yellow and red combinations 
without which I can be entirelv 
contented, and which I do not need 
to buy. 

And now, too, there are the near- 
ly pure white cannas, altogether 
beautiful. The departure from 
clear white is toward cream or 
primrose, and there are usually 
faint pink dots on the broad petals, 
not in the least objectionable. Snow 
Queen is as white as most flowers 
and some snow not quite new, and 
it is a very satisfactory plant. 

These cannas bloom in an ir- 
regular terminal panicle or raceme, 
and the same cluster will open its 

(Continued on page 78) 














Of a gay, rosy pink with 
creamy yellow bordered 
petals, Venus is one of the 
best of modern cannas. Its 
stalks grow to 4 under 
favorable conditions 


The old-fashioned formal 
beds of cannas are taboo, 
but there are other ways 
of arranging them. Here 
they are used with ever- 
greens and climbing roses 
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i Mattie Edwards Hewitt 

i The salon in the New York residence of Mrs. Joseph Against blue paneled walls stands an old walnut secre- 
i! Dilworth has yellow gauze glass curtains and dark, tary with a yellow chintz covered chair beside it. A j 
| green-blue taffeta drapes, a settee in orange brocade needlework bench is in front of the hearth and an arm- 

1 and a chair in plum, orange and yellow chintz chair in green-blue silk. Mrs. Emott Buel, decorator 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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1 scenic paper in delicate grays and greens covers the wall of the entrance to the New York 

apartment of Mi William Thaw, 3rd. The woodwork is painted a soft green glazed in blue. 

Furniture is rusty green with blue lines. The curtains of the French door are rough ecru casement 
th irimmed with a heavy cotton fringe to match. J.C. Demarest & Co., Inc., decorators 





In the children’s room interesting cur- 
tains are of checked yellow and cream 
cretonne with a flower design in rose and 
blue bound with blue gauze and crossed, 
greenish-blue ganze under-curtains 


The bedroom walls are orchid color. A 
sofa and armchair are in orchid and 
rose chints. The same chintz has been 
used for over-curtains and valance. The 
— . on : - : furniture is soft Italian green 
Harting 
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Interesting treatment has been 
given the bed in the Thaw apart- 
ment. The low canopy is a blocked 
Toile de Jouey in orchid, rose, blue 
and green, and the cover is orchid 
and rose striped taffeta. Two small 
painted floor lamps have shades of 
rose colored chiffon. Copenhagen 
blue chiffon is used to curtain the 
French doors 





One who is so fortunate as to pos- 
sess an old Italian chest can make 
it serve for buffet. in the dining 
room. The top of this chest is 
enriched with bits of old pottery 
and a pair of tall, dull gold can- 
dlesticks. The leaded windows are 
curtained with old green damask 
elaborately fringed. Walker & 
Gillette, architects 
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A GBORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND 


The Summer Home of F. L. Higginson, Jr. at Wenham, Massachusetts, 
Is a Dignified Design for an Estate 


BIGELOW & WADSWORTH, Archiiects 


()* hilltop Sot stone steps, paneled 
| the iy 
. 


pine forest of door and fanlight. 

Sacth Shore in New , At one side wings 
England stands thi are extended, terminat- 
dignified summer resi ing in double porches 















































dence ol I rancis L. 
Higginson Jr Its 
Georgian architecture | 


al remarkable mtrast 


—paved porches belov. 
and screened sleeping 
porches above, with a 
railing around the top. 
Between these a range 
of five arched French 
doors, in the loggia, 
open on a turfed terrace 
above which is an awn- 
ing. A hall and loggia, 
library, music, dining 
and reception rooms cc- 
cupy the major part of 
the lower floor. The 
library is paneled in 
oak and has hangings 
of rose figured linen. 


with the woods about it 

Ihe house is of red 
brick above a white 
stone basement Lh 
walls are surmounted 
by a white balustrac 
nd ornamental urns 
On the entrance sid 
long windows open on 
iron balconis Mid 
way is the entrance door 
with its white carved 
pilasters ind pediment, 





The walls of the 
dimung room are 
covered with an old 
cenic paper, “The 
Zones” The furni 
ture is Chippendale 
Woodwork is white 
and hangings violct 


Oak paneling en- 
riches the _ library 
walls, a dignified set- 
ting for the carved 
mantel, comfortable 
chairs and books 
that fill the oppo- 
site wall 
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The house crowns a hilltop in a pine forest—a hill that dips down 
to a lake. It is built of red brick with a white stone basement and 
trim. At the side two wings extend to double porches, with an 
awninged terrace between. This balanced grouping gives deep 
shadowed, paved porches below and screened sleeping porches above. 
The arched doors between open on the loggia. A white balustrade 
with carved urns extends around the roof. The blinds are green 
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A Colonial design of carved pilasters, sur- 

mounted by a slightly projecting pediment, 

pronounces the front entrance. Over the 

paneled door is a fanlight.. Windows on 

either side open on iron balconies. The 

red brick walls make a setting for this 
beautiful doorway 


So many city houses have been built in the 

Georgian style that we do not associate 

that type with a country place. Yet the 

very contrast of its dignified lines with the 

natural woodland surroundings pronounces 
the beauty of its design 





Historical evidence shou 
that cats have associated 
with man for nearly 3,000 
vears perhaps even 
longer. Yet rare, indeed, 
is the person who can 
truthfully say that he 
really tunderstands them, 
knows all the twists and 
turns of their strange na 
tures. They are at once 
demonstrative and in 
scrutable, afiectionate and 
reserved, simple and com 
plex in their reactions 
No one who knows cats 
can accuse them of any 
lack of intelligence and 
genuine mental emotions 
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No motion picture star 
ever registered emotions 
more subtly or more 
clearly than do these rela- 
tives of the old Egyp- 
tians’ pets. Surprise, 
anger, interest, fear, con- 
tentment, desire, indiffer- 
ence, trust—there is no 
end to the list of feel- 
ings which cats exhibit 
by their actions and ex- 
pressions. Oné investiga- 
tor has gone so far as to 
assert that they have a 
definite language of their 
own, with a vocabulary 
of 600 words and some- 
what resembling Chinese 
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One can almost believe that cats of 
high degree appreciate their decorative 
qualities. Often they will voluniarily 
assume artistic poses in the most ef- 
fective situations imaginable; one fa- 
mous pussy selects the polished top of 
a tall bookcase, in the center of which 
Ae crouches motionless like a furry idol 


SOME CATS OF 
HIGH DEGREE 


It is said that the Egyptians along the 
Nile used to shave their eyebrows as 
a token of grief when the household 
pussy died. So greatly did they rev- 
erence their cats that about 1500 B. C. 
they dedicated a temple at Beni-Has- 
san to Pasht, the goddess of all the 
felines 





A cat possesses io a remarkable degree 
the power of withdrawing into its 
own self-sufficient persenality. What 
thoughts are hidden behind those won- 
derfully clear, unwavering eyes? One 
feels that there is something sphinx- 
like about it all, something tinged with 
the occultism of the Orient 


STUDIES OF 
FACE AND FORM 


Modern Persian and Angora cats some- 
times command fabulously high prices. 
One remarkable specimen was sold in 
England for a sum equivalent to $17,- 
500. Many “catteries” have been es- 
tablished to meet the demand for well- 
bred, pedigreed stock, and official cat 
shows are often held 
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lanterns show to advantage 
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that follow the lines of the individual stones 
of clipped box; English ivy covers the walls with a dense mat of dark green foliage against which old iron 
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Roses are used 
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A Form of Planting Which Enhances the Hospitality of the House Without Making 
It Unduly Familiar—W hat to Use and How to Arrange It 


noe is something peculiarly intimat 
about a doorvard—the very word suggests 
a little 
and the outer 


the house 
world into which the passerby, 
look and set marks 

Yet the true door 
familiar; merely 
it avoid repelling by any undu formality, re 


zone between the inside of 
pausing in his walk, ma) 
of the 


vard is 


owner's personality 


never vulgarly docs 


serving a certain privacy the while it stretches 
forth an inviting hand 

In such a place neither too 
much planting, lest the door be hidden or mad 


there must lx 
aloof, nor too little, with its attendant proba 
bility of bare and inhospitable coldness A 
balance between these two extremes should be 
sought, which will be in keeping with the size 
and character of the house, its proximity to the 
public highway, and other similar conditions 
affecting each individual cas 

times the most 
gratifying dooryard garden is that which lies 
before the entrance of the small house of cot 
farmhouse Here is an 
opportunity to use those old-fashioned flowers 
which were so closely associated with the thres 


The simplest, and many 


tage or Inspiration 


ROBERT STELL 


holds of our Puritan ancestors—grass pinks, 
candytuft, thrift, wallflowers, stocks, pansies 
and Johnny-jump-ups ‘are a few of them. 
Here, too, can often be used climbing roses, 
sweet-scented honeysuckle, wistaria, akebia or 
grape vines for the porch pillars or trellis; tall 
hollyhocks beside the doorstep; ampelopsis for 
the foundation and walls of the house itself. 
Where the grounds are small, border planting 
is the best for the flowers—narrow beds flank 
ing the entrance walk, along the side property 
lines, and close to the house foundation in 
cases where shrubbery is not used. Often win- 
dow ledge boxes will add much to the charm 
of the dooryard; geraniums and petunias give 
them the needed touch of brilliant color, and 
vincas, nasturtiums and tradescantia will sup- 
ply the drooping grace of greenery necessary 
to complete the picture. 


Bulbs and Shrubs 


Spring blooming bulbs are especially 
adapted to planting in the dooryard, but be 
sure not to use them in the formal massed 
beds which characterized one happily obsolete 


period in our landscape gardening develop- 
ment. Crocuses, snowdrops, scillas and grape 
hyacinths—these can be scattered along the 
edges of the borders and in odd sunny nooks 
here and there, with old-fashioned daffodils 
and poet narcissus where taller growing things 
are desired. 

Shrubbery there should be in even the small 
dooryard, just enough to relieve any sugges- 
tion of starkness in the background, and to 
furnish that feeling of permanence which only 
woody plants can give. Mock orange, snow- 
berry and Rose of Sharon are all good sorts 
which are in keeping with such informal set- 
tings, and, of course, the always desirable 
spirea should have a place. Close to the edges 
of the shrubbery planting, or in other shady 
spots, lilies-of-the-valley will make a charm- 
ing ground-cover and be a source of exquisite- 
ly dainty flowers. Boxwood, of course, either 
as specimen bushes or in low edgings for the 
walks, can well be used where the winter 
climate is not too severe for it. 

All this has to do with dooryards where the 
entire space except the walks is in soil and 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
Why restrict the grape to the garden 
proper? It can be a wholly delightful 
dooryard vine when properly grown on 
a supporting trellis over the informal 
entrance 


more or less susceptible to planting. ‘There 
remain to be considered those which are 
paved as illustrated in several of the photo- 
graphs on these pages. 

The problem here is quite different, and 
so must be its solution. Regular beds should 
be provided for the flowers, and for the sake 
of contrast with the paving these may be 
wider than those already suggested. Baby 
rambler roses are excellent for use in these 
beds, as are also the dwarf varieties of nas- 
turtium. Fancy shapes in the outline of 
the planting are to be avoided; in general, 
the form of the individual stones in the 
paving can be followed. 

Where the paving stones are irregular in 
size or shape, an attractive plan which is 
being followed more and more is to plant 
low-growing, hardy flowers in the resultant 
cracks between them. The list of plants 
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a ig 3; : Roses, boxwood and ivy in a paved 

oe “ee courtyard of different levels—an ex- 

ample of English gardening which we 

in America would do well to emulate in 
our own homes 
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suitable for this use is too large to be given 
here in its entirety, but the following kinds 
will give enough variety for any except 
extensive plantings. 

White rock cress (Arabis albida) ; rock 
madwort (Alyssum saxatile compactum), 
with masses of yellow blossoms in April 
and May; saxifrage pink (Tunica saxi- 
fraga), pinkish blossomed through the 
summer months; rose moss (Portulaca 
grandiflora); rock speedwell (Veronica 
rupestris); and moss pink (Phlox subu- 
lata). All these do best where there is 
abundant sun, although most will succeed 
except where really heavy shade prevails. 
Where the shadows are dense, better re- 
sults will be had with ferns. 
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ws ‘. arn aa a The English cottage type of house is 
ae or bs pcre fess ee ; peculiarly adapted to the hospitable, in- 
. viting touch of climbing vines. Akebia 
and Virginia creeper are here, with 
hollyhocks and geraniums by _ the 
— , windows 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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tablished by a group con- 
sisting of an old portrait, 
a pair of glass candlesticks, 
‘2 crystal pendant vases and 
om ae a a Waterford fruit com- 

4 " q porte. Courtesy of Darn- 
ley, Inc. 
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Gillies 











Delft tiles face the fire 
opening, the mantel breast 
has architectural paneling 
and on the shelf itself are 
old vases and clock. From 
the home of Col. H. ] 
Camp, Middletown, Conn 
Le Roy P. Ward, architect 


A simple mantel grouping 
can be made with a pair 
of purple Venetian glass 
bowls, Chinese pottery 
birds and a mauve bowl 
in the middle. Chinese 
embroidery serves for back- 
grownd. Darnley, In 





Another mantel shelf in 
the home of Col. Camp 
holds part of a collection 
of lustre pictures, scenic 
plates and a toby jug. The 
clock is an old design. 
Candle sconces are on 
either side 
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2 Ewe AYS 


Ironing Done by Machinery Is Simple and Pleasant—The New Inventions 


GREAT fuss has been made about set- 

ting the clock ahead one hour to save 
time and daylight, but little attention has been 
given the problem of saving four hours every 
ironing day by means of electricity and the 
ironing machine. A good machine, unlike the 
mangle which only folds and is not heated, 
should be able to iron at the rate of seven or 
eight feet per minute. In this way the ordi- 
nary ironing can be done four times as quickly 
as by the old method. 

Roughly, the ordinary laundry 
takes about half a day—one 
hour for eight pieces for the 
average family of five, including 
all things from table linen to 
handkerchiefs. By hand this is 
about four and a half to five 
hours. This costs about $50 to 
$100 a year or $500 to $1,000 
jor ten years’ supply of laun- 
dered possessions. 

The fuel consumed for the 
average ironing with coal or 
electricity costs about $15.60 per 
year. With a good machine, 


ironing by electricity or gas will 
come to about one and a half 
cents, or a total of three cents 
for ironing and heating, which 
is a saving of twenty-seven cents 
a week or $14.04 yearly. In 
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Do not walk away and leave 

the iron standing on the table 

The cover and the wood will 
readily scorch 


Save Time and Tuesday Nerves 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


ten years a saving of $140. This is apart 
from the benefit to health and strength. 
There is one on the market with a bench 
attached on which the worker can sit down to 
her work. As the feed is so arranged that the 


material turns under, because of the adjustable 
delivery board, one doesn’t have to rise at all, 
and the saving of strength and comfort is be- 
yond calculation. 

An ordinary table cloth on an ironing ma- 





Do not detach an electric iron, or any 

electrical appliance, by yanking the 

cord. The right way is to free the cord 
by pulling on the socket 





chine takes about three or four minutes. With 
a good electric iron it takes about twenty-five to 
thirty. Besides this, the cloth is ironed evenly 
and the pattern, if it be embroidered, is evenly 
brought out. Initials come out in beautiful 
relief, and buttons on garments do not break 
because of the deeply padded felt rolls which 
are covered with an especially-made muslin. 

As an ironing machine has proven a prac- 
tical, money-saving proposition, what is the 
best way to purchase one? 
First, we should have a good 
idea as to the breadth on the 
average of one’s sheets and table 
cloths, not forgetting that it is 
wise to have a machine wide 
enough to carry two table nap- 
kins at once. This saves time, 
saves the over-impression of the 
felt in one spot and also uses up 
the whole length of heat along 
the roll. 

In large households, where 
the work is unusually heavy, 
often taking more than one day, 
a machine about 48” or 56” is 
used for 2'%4-3 yards of linen. 
These rolls should be padded, 
the heavier the better, to take 
care of heavily embroidered 
initials. 

Many persons think that an 
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When called away, detach the 

plug from the iron and set 

the iron up on its end or on 
a stand 


The lower table catches the 

unironed piece and keeps it 

clean. Courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Ironing Mackine Co. 
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a mangle, 
only the 


l1roning machine is 
limited to ironing 
coarser flat work such as 
towels, ete It is, 
however, not a mangle but 
an ironer and will iron pra 
tically everything except the 
fancy shirt waists and more 
elaborate dresses It will 
iron, to the entire satisfaction 
of the most fastidious, kitch 
en aprons, nightgowns, pa 
jamas, underwear, children’s 
play clothes, hosiery, men’s 
negligee and silk shirts, and 
iron, better than an expert 
laundress can do by hand, 
tablecloths, napkins and cen 
terpieces, doilies, dresser 
scarfs, 


sheets, 


blankets, sheets, hed 








When through with an 

electrical iron, not only 

detach the plug but also 

turn off the current at the 

socket. Courtesy of the 
Edison Co. 








For the valet’s room comes this table 


troms 


equipped with two 
boards for brushes, 





cleansing 
ete. Courtesy of the Domestic Corp. 


and ‘ up 
fluids, 


Among the 
motor-driven, 


cally-heated 


foot pedai 
Wallace B. 






styles of 


ironing 
machines is this type, 
which is operated by a 
Courtesy of 


electri- 


Hart 


House 





A skirt ironing table is set on a metal 
base and equipped with a single elec- 
tric iron mounted on a swinging 


bracket. 








Courtesy of the Domestic 


Laundry Equipment Corporation 


spreads, pillow cases, towels 
and handkerchiefs. It is a 
great help to curtains, as they 
will hang perfectly after iron- 
ing. Trousers may also be 
pressed in such a machine. 
The ironing machines on 
the market all claim certain 
“best points”. One that has 
a movable shoe (the heated 
part under which the garment 
is passed) is good because 
one can remove starchy ac- 
cumulations and clean it 
easily. Some say that the 
stationary shoe is best be- 
cause the ironing cannot help 
being done evenly. You will 
have to pick your machine. 
(Continued on page 84) 


The folding skirt ironing table is 
mounted on a bracket that per- 
mits it to be swung up and out 
of the way. When in use a lock- 
ing arrangement holds it firm. 
Courtesy of the Domestic Laun- 


dry Equipment Corp. 
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WINDOW 


Their Place in the Architectural 

Scheme of the House and How 

They Can Be Made to Fill It 
Good Plants to Use 


1920 


FLORENCE SPRING 


N ODERN landscape gardening has come 
to concern itself more and more with 
the immediate setting of the house, emphasiz- 
ing the truth that home sentiment as well as 
beauty is augmented by the protective and 
friendly element of closely planted and clus- 
tering vines, shrubs and flowers. Bare under- 
pinnings, blank walls and austere piazzas aré 
frowned upon, and horticultural beauty called 
to our assistance in completing and extending 
architectural effects. 


Vines to Use 


The vines which are used for this purpose 
are many and beautiful. For foundations, 
plaster and stone work, nothing is more satis 
factory than Ampelopsis Veitchii, of a tender 
and beautiful green during spring and sum 
mer and gloriously crimsoned in the fall. 
Evonymus, a less ambitious climber, is also 
most satisfactory, especially for foundation 
covering; it lacks the gorgeous autumnal hues 
of the ampelopsis, but has the advantage of 
being evergreen. The English ivy, in locali- 
ties where it can winter safely, is another good 
vine; and few things are better than the old- 
fashioned woodbine. Hall’s honeysuckle, de 
lightfully fragrant; clematis, both paniculata 
and the wild variety; wistaria; trumpet creep 
er; and Dutchman’s pipe, for places where 
deep shade is required, are other favorites. 
Climbing roses, of course, are the queens of 
all, and may be grown where space and con 
ditions allow. 

Among the best annual vines—invaluable 


A good example of a well-filled window 

box presenting sufficient variety of plant 

color and form. Vincas and pink petunias 
are freely used 
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BOXES AND VERANDA VINES 



















































Pink geraniums furnish color and massed 

leafage to this stucco house veranda box. 

In delicate contrast to them is the trailing 
English ivy 


while perennials are getting started—are 
Cobea scandens, with its effective dark purple 
flowers, lovely foliage and elaborate tendrils. 
I am also faithful to the old-fashioned morn- 
ing glory (the Japanese variety is enchanting), 
and can never refrain from planting a screen 
of it at one end of our breakfast porch; its 
many-hued, ethereal bells are enchanting in 
the early morning light. We also use running 
nasturtiums freely among our perennial vines 
to afford variety and color. 

For foundation planting there are all the 
beautiful varieties of new and old evergreens, 
and. an increasing number of shrubs and 
shrubby perennials which flourish where con- 
ditions are favorable. A mass of ferns (Os- 
trich plume and Royal are among the best) 
will gratefully fill some shady corner; edge 
them with a border of Viola cucullata to com- 
plete their effect. 

A few specific suggestions for these close- 
to-the-house beds are: a gorgeous mass of 
marigolds in some hot, sunny corner; a bulb 
bed, with a background of vines, to be filled 
in later with annuals; and a row of rosy- 
flowered cosmos (always get the “summer” 
variety) for a piazza edge. 


Window and Porch Boxes 


Window and -piazza boxes must be carefully 
planned with reference to size, soil, etc. It 
goes without saying that their color (green 
is usually the best) and that of the flowers 
planted in them should harmonize with the 
tones of the house exterior and the porch fur- 
nishings. Do not plan too small a box, lest 
evaporation be too rapid—8” to 10” wide and 
deep is the minimum. Put a layer of some 

(Continued on page 66) 


Another geranium and vinca effect, with 

sweet alyssum to fill im here and there. 

The box is of white painted wood, set flush 
with the pillars 
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1 mE an 2 ./ oe 


een hp shure 
i ould be written on 


the nuances ol drinking 
tea 

I ‘ ontent 
ment of tea mid-winter, 
whe on it betore i 
blazing fire | Kee the 
pot warm on th hol 

bie ‘ ’ the te : ocial 
given in stately fashiot 
when many come, wearing 
their Sunday clothe , very 


stiff and formal, and on 
juggles tea dishes and tri 
to enjov it, There is teu 
im oth Ru nh manner, 
served from a samoval 
drunk out of glass ‘ and 
accompanied by night-long 
conversation There is tea 
on shipboard—that strong 
black tea made by stew 
ards who go down to the 
deep and served precari 
ously wher the long roll 
of the sea permits. Cher 
is also tea in a garden 

Next to having a gar 
den, is the joy of having 
tea. in a garden 

The ideal spot is the 
shadowy corner of an al 


Ix \r looking out over clos 


cropped lawns and up the 
canyon of a path between 
towering blossom Here 
is quiet and the faint per 
fume of flowers \ bird 
calls Bees hum expectantl 


‘] he activith or Nature 


sistentiy. . Then through this 
the tinkle of cup against saucer 


ot voices, 


The setting must be right 
tea in a garden Lhe mood must be 
But much of the mood depends upon the set 
ting, and much of the setting up 
tea is served and the accessories 
possible for the hostess to offer her guests the 


quiet pleasures of this al 


It is a matter of linen and glass, 


(Continued on page & 









ind the melod\ 


Enameled wil- 

iced tea 

tand, 28” high 

With 

glasses, jug, etc 
$60 


resco hospitality. 

























Limoges tea set in delicate blue or 
green with a fine gold band. 


Twenty-one pieces in the set 


glass tray top, 18” long and 


high, $32.75. The mufin stand, 
38” high, $12.75. They come 


painted or enameled 


G 


Willow tea cart with removable 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


A quiet spot in a shadowy ar 
bor is the ideal place for the 
garden tea—such as this in the 
garden of Mrs. F. M. White 
house, at Manchester, Mass 
It is furnished with painted iron 
pieces and a broad garden bench 


For the téte-a-téte tea, this lit- 
tle table can be set on the 
ground between the chairs. The 
legs fold under when you press 
the lever at each end. It comes 
painted or in mahogany. 29” 
long and 12” inches high. 
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For ivy or summer 
flowers comes this 
little old rose pot- 
tery bowl provided 
with black cords. 
It is 6%” in diam- 
eter, and may be 
had for $8.50 
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SMALL ACCESSORIES for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE PORCH 


The Hanging Bowl for Flowers, The Bird Cage, The Fish Bowl 


This gilded cage 
should suit the 
most fastidious 
bird, even though 
it costs only $8.75. 
Glass sides and the 
sliding tray are 
conveniences 


A fish bowl is 
always wel- 
come, The 
wrought iron 
stand, 4° high, 
is $25. Bowls 
vary in price. 
This opalescent 
bowl is $27.50 
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Add Am using Interest 
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This graceful jade 
green pottery 
hanging basket is 
suspended by old 

gold silk cords 

The bowl is 11%." 
in diameter and 
10” deep. $15.50 


A porch can be anything you like to make 
it. Much. of its charm will depend upon 
small accessories that give color and amusing 
interest to the more commonplace groups 


of wicker and reed 


The yellow bam- 
boo cage below has 
a black lacquer 
base and yellow 


pottery seed bowls. 


17” long, 11” wide 
and 16” high. $25 


Slender chains 
support this 
yellow pottery 
bow! filled with 
Venetian glass 
fruit. Holder, 
$1.50. Bowl, 
$15. Fruits, 
$2.50 each 
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Sixth Month 











Small “drilis” for 
ced planting can be 
ith the point 
label 


made 


ofa wooden 


Lime mixed with 
tobacco dust will 
help to check de 


structive grubs 


Keep the edges of 

the garden clean 

Slovenly gardening 
hreeds ont mpl 





An unusual 











SUNDAY MONDAY 
+ whiten, aspen 

y 2 jusk and 

; j va that runes 
r - in the river 
ng down to Camelot 


Tennyson 


TUESDAY 


I sow now 
kale, Brussels 
sprouts, cab- 
badge, celery 
and caulifiow- 
er. These when 
large enough to 
handle should 
betransplanted 
into other beds 
and set about 
4” apart. From 
here they can 
be moved into 
the garden 
later 





‘ Leok out 
rose bugs 
(mw ver the 
plants each day 
with « «mall 
anof kerosene, 


shaking the 
flowers over 
the ean and 


causing the ip 
acta Lo fall into 
the kerosene 
The will de 
“troy them 
quickly and ef 
fortivet 


' 
It wa 


good plan lo go 
over the 
tomato planta, 
reducing the 
quantity of up 
productive 
vines and sup 
porting those 
left to carry 
the erop it 
matters tittle 
what system i 
employed to 
heap the fruit 
supported 





7. The climb 
ing roses should 
be looked over 
carefully and 
any heavy, ro- 
buat new 
growth should 

tied inte 
proper post- 
tion Pruning 
should be de- 
ferred untit 
they have fin- 
ished flowering, 
when the old 
wood i cut 





i4 care 
shoutd be 


taken with all 
newly planted 
hardy stock 
that it be not 
allowed to suf 
fer tk lack of 
water Thor 
ough soaking 
of the ground 


not a& mere 
sprinkling 
followed by «a 
heavy mutch is 
needed 


5 If they 
have finished 
flowering, the 
early spring 
shrubs such as 
forsythia, deut 
sia, ete., should 
be pruned. The 
best method is 
to cut oft en- 
tirely several of 
the very 
branches By 
pruning now no 
flowers will be 
sacrificed 





15 One of 
the essentials 
in producing 
goo fruit 
the proper 
thinning of the 
crop. The trees 
should be gone 
over carefully 
now, reducing 
the quantity of 
the fruit by 
about one-half 
Larger and bet- 
ter fruit will be 
the result 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 





2. Before ap- 
plying a muich 
to the straw- 
berries to pro- 
tect the fruit 
from dirt it isa 
good = practice 
to give the 
plants an ap- 
plication of 
strong liquid 
food. This wiil 
greatly increase 
the size of the 
maturing ber- 
ries 


3 Do not 
neglect tospray 
the fruit trees 
when they are 
in flower, using 
a combination 
of Bordeaux 
mixture and ar- 
senate of lead 
Spray thor- 
oughly from 
different 
angle This 
will destroy the 
many harmful 
insects. 


| 
| 


4. & 
dressing ap- 
plied to the 
lawn now will 
encourage root 
action that will 
help the grass 
to resist the dry 
weather sure to 
come later in 
the season. 
Sheep manure, 
bone meal or 
wood ashes are 
excellent ma- 
terials to use. 


top 


5 Do not 
omit spraying 
the potatoes 
with arsenate 
of lead at the 
first appear- 
ance of the 

ywtato beetle 
filling the 
potatoes when 
they are in 
flower is advis- 
able At this 
stage the young 
tubers are 
forming 





% Don't 
neglect to keep 
up the sowings 


in the vege- 
table garden 
Corn, beans 


and cucumbers 
should be sown 
twice this 
month. Inter- 
cropping may 
be resorted to 
in many cases 
with the pur- 
pose of increas- 
img the yieid 





16. Onion 
maggots are 
very destruct- 
fve at this eca- 
son of the year; 
it ls good prae- 
tice to top dress 
the soll thor- 
oughiy with 
soot to keep 
them in check. 
Thorough at- 
tention in this 
matter will be 
well repaid by 
a better crop 





20. The flow- 
er garden 
should be 
looked over 
and any dry 
stalke should 
be removed 
Piante that 
bloom Unrough 
out the entire 
soanon mhould 
be top-dremed 
eccasionally 
with some good 
fertiliser te 
maintain vigor 


21. It is good 
practice to go 
over the bed- 
ding plante, 
pinching the 
tips of their 
growth fre- 
quently This 
will cause them 
to become more 
sturdy and to 
develop more 
quickly and in 
better form 
Only the tipe 
need removal 


22. Be sure 
you keep the 
lima beans and 
peas properly 
supported, the 
peas by staking 
and the limas 
by tying in to 
their poles. 
Bush limas 
should be sup- 
ported by small 


pea brush 
placed in the 
row Such at- 


tention repays. 


23. Thinning 
out all the 
crops in the 
garden is ad- 
visable This 
should be done 
when the plants 
are small and 
before the roots 
areinterlocked, 
or numerous 
desirable 
plants will be 
removed. 
Water well be- 
fore lifting. 





7 Keep a 
sharp lookout 
for aphis of all 
kinds tf the 
weather Ww at 
all dry If the 
plants are in 
feasted apray 
them for three 
auceesatve 
evenings with 
* reliable to 
bacco solution 
Khe sure the 
spray reaches 
the under sides 





10. Toma- 
toes, cucum- 
bers and 
melons, as well 
as Other garden 
products that 
are subject to 
blight, should 
be sprayed at 
bi-weekly per!- 
ods with Bor- 
deaux mixture 
Leaves that are 
affected should 
be removed at 
once 


ll. Fruit 
trees that have 
reached the 
producing 
stage should be 
sprayed regu- 
larly with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 
This protects 
the fruit from 
the parasites 
and fungi. Suc- 
ceasive genera- 
tions must be 
destroyed as 
they hatch 


12. All the 
hedge cutting 
should be done 
now. Frequent 
trimming is re- 
quired in order 
to avoid mak- 
ing &@ number 
of unsightly 
voids. Hedges 
that have been 
neglected for 
some time may 
be improved by 
tying in shape 
before cutting. 





17 Now is 
the time to 
stop using the 
asparagus, as 
there are other 
vegetables 
available now 
to take its 
place. Keep the 
asparacus 
dusted during 
the summer 
with a poison 
to destroy the 
asparagus 
beetle. 


18 Do not 
neglect te work 
the garden sol 
deeply and 
often. This not 
only keeps the 
weeds in check, 
but preserves 
the soll mols 
ture for the use 
of the plants. 
If this is not 
done the mois- 
ture from the 
soll will quick- 
ly evaporate. 


19 Tati 
flowers such as 
hol dei- 


phinfums, heli- 
anthus, etc., 
should be sup- 
perted before 
any damage is 
done by storms 


and heavy 
winds. Proper 
stakes should 


be put in and 
the plants can 
be tied in to 
them. 





24. Don't 
neglect to soak 
the soil thoer- 
oughly when it 
is necessary to 
resort to arti- 
ficial watering 
Evenings or 
early mornings 


are the best 
time for this 
work. Cultiva- 


tien should fol- 
low so as to re- 
establish the 
dust mulch 








25. Azaleas, 
genistas, &.4- 
ecias, ete 
should be 
plunged in beds 
out of doors, 
where they can 
be well pro- 
vided w.th 
water and 
sprayed. These 
plants will be 
making growth 
at this time and 
forming next 
year’s buds 





26. Carna- 
tions in the 
field which are 
intended for 
planting out in 
greenhouses for 
bloom next 
winter should 
be sprayed oc- 
casionaily with 
Bordeaux mix- 
ture if there is 
any indication 
of rust. 
will make much 
difference later. 





28. It tis ad- 
visable at this 
time to take 
large quantities 
of chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings 
These if rooted 
now will make 
fine planta for 
6” or 7” pota, 
or when bed 
ded out will 
make steme 
about 3° long 
with good sized 
flowers 





29. Crops 
such a8 pota- 
toes, celery, 
tomatoes, etc., 
will be im- 
proved by mild 
applications of 
fertilizer. Scat- 
ter the fertil- 
iseronthe 
ground around 
the stems of 
the plants, 
working it well 
into the soll 
with a hoe 








30. Lettuce 
will frequently 
run to seed at 
this season of 
the year. 
Boards or other 
covering ma- 
terial placed 
over the plants 
will tend to re- 
duce the loss 
from this 
source. Re- 


move all such 
covering dur- 
ing wet spells. 








This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is 
aimed as a reminder for maperenning all his 


tasks in season. 


It is fitted to the 


atitude 


of the Middle States, but its service should 
be available for the whole country if it be 
that for every one hundred 
miles north or south there is a difference 
of from five to seven days later or earlier 
in performing garden operations. The dates 
given are, of course, for an average season. 


remembered 
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ws like 
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her hands an’ 
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cans 
with her hands an 
eas over et 
can see 
her face all lighted up from inside, 
laid her cheek agin tt. 
seem to mean @ lot to her 


the ” 
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I It wy 


Elviry's @ nice, motherly sort o 


eller-haired little thing, blind since she was two years old 


an’ 


like | showed 


singin 


ue wR 


sunny 
watch her playin 


‘vythin’ she 


do. 


comes to 


tempered as @ troutin’ day in May. 
in the gerden, loosenin 
her how to 


she come East from loway las’ week with her daughter, an’ they're stayin’ 
* woman, but it’s the little girl that takes me 
scarlet fever, I think tt was. 
It kinder ketches ye ‘round the 
up the soil ‘round the rose bushes er tyin’ up the 


Seems like she allus has to be busy at somethin’, workin’ 
They sorter takes the place o' eyes fer her, them hands, feelin’, runnin’ 
! wonder sometimes if she don’t know better what things 
One day she found that the lilac flowers was open—traced ‘em by their 


kinder, as she took one o' the big clusters in 
I'm right glad she's goin’ to be here all summer, ‘cause my 


— Old Doc 


Lemmon 








use of wistaria 


Trained thus 


along a fence, it makes a striking display, 
first with its flowers and later im the season 
with its leaves 





For large lawns, the motor mower is the 


thing. 


Several owners can club together in 
the purchase of one, using 


it alternately 
and sharing the upkeep 





Keep the corn hilled 
to promote good 


root 


growth and 


prevent damage 





When. gathering 

beets, loosen the 

roots with the fin- 
gers as you pull 





Lima beans should 
be tied to the poles 


to give 


them 


the 


proper start 





You may be tired of hearing about overhead 
irrigation systems, but their advantages in 
maintaining a good garden are so many that 


we urge you again to install one 
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Pleasure at the steering wheel | 
Ik | | 
1) 
Kk The driver of an Owen Magnetic sits at ease and riding comfort. Long trips are pos- 5 
ne ease at the steering wheel, controlling a thou- sible without weariness. The pleasure of 
sand speeds with the touch of a finger. The touring never wanes. Q 
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unfettered freedom of motion is supremely 
exhilarating. Mechanics are utterly forgotten 
— your hands never leave the steering wheel. 


The Owen Magnetic offers the choice of 
five extremely elegant bodies — Limousine, 
Coupe, Touring Sedan, Touring Car, Sports 
Passengers share equally in this driving Phaeton. 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 






































A device that ends 
Casement Window 
troubles 


Architects are agreed that outswung case- 
) ment windows are an artistic triumph. 


But— 











Well, a graphic illustration of the old trou- 
| bles is to have all your casement windows 
opon when a storm is approaching. How 
are you going to close them? 


The Monarch Control-Lock for outswung case- 
ment windows is a simple and sturdy piece of 
hardware by which you control the sash with an 
ornamental little handle on the inside. The sash 
is locked in any position simply by turning the 
handle down. Merely raise the handle and you 
can swing the sash as easily as you would a door. 
The screen and draperies are not disturbed. 
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Monarch Metal Products Co. 


5000 Penrose Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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CASEMENT WINDOW HARDWARE 
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Window Boxes and Veranda Vines 


(Continued from page 61) 


sort of drainage at the bottom and 
make the earth rich. Garden loam and 
that from the bottom of the compost 
heap, mixed with one-fourth to one- 
third of its bulk of well rotted cow or 
sheep manure and a little sand, will be 
right. If the box is to stand on a 
piazza railing, rest it on thin cleats to 
avoid rotting the wood; or set it out- 
side, on brackets. Keep well watered, 
especially after the plants fill in and 
begin to bloom. If possible, water oc- 
casionally with a little weak liquid 
manure during the latter part of the 
summer. 


Plant Combinations 


Free blooming geraniums of the right 
color for your house, and the trailing 
vinca, make one of the prettiest com- 
binations, although not unique. Keep 
the vincas from year to year, to save 
expense; they are very pretty in the 
house, if you have room, or you can 
make arrangements with some green- 
house to keep them over the winter for 
you. Geraniums had better be newly 
purchased each year, as it takes the old 
ones, which have to be cut hack, so 
long to present a good spring appear- 
ance. Free-growing and blooming ten- 
der annual vines, like nasturtiums, are 
charming if their color is harmonious 
with the house. 

We used to grow old-fashioned Ma- 
deira vine in our boxes and vases, hous- 
ing the bulbs from year to year, as well 
as a charming, very rapidly growing 
delicate vine with feathery yellow blos- 
soms, called German ivy. Wandering 
Jew is a rapid grower which is perenni- 
ally useful. The ivy geranium combines 
the beauty of both geraniums and vines, 
and is one of the best plants to use in 
piazza and window boxes. With all of 
these it is best to give some thought to 
original selection and effective combina- 
tions, and not try to crowd too many 
varieties promiscuously ; be sure to plant 
the vines very liberally, as this makes 
for grace and beauty. 

Petunias are lovely for veranda boxes, 
especially the pink sorts. Rosy Dawn 
is an excellent variety. Here, as in 
most close-to-the-house planting, be sure 
to use white flowers freely, as they 
harmonize with anything. 


Veranda Box Combinations 


A few effective veranda box combina- 
tions would be: vinca or German ivy, 
Rosy Dawn petunias, ageratum and 
feverfew or sweet alyssum; vines as 
above, Gloire de Chatelaine or Vernon 
begonia, blue lobelia, double white pe- 


tunia; nasturtiums, a few vincas to 
help avoid later shabbiness, lemon ver- 
benas at ends and middle, and white 
feverfew or double or fringed white 
petunias, filled in with sweet alyssum 
or candytuft. 


Other Plants 


Other plants suitable for these gar- 
denettes are cigar plant, fuchsia, helio- 
trope (if there is plenty of sun), and 
sweet scented geraniums for greenery. 
Often the common annuals may be in 
troduced with good effect; select those 
having a fairly long blooming season, 
such as Phlox Drummondi, stocks, snap 
dragon, and verbena, especially in pink 
and white. Pansies are pretty for early 
in the season, and they may be lifted 
out later and their places filled with 
other things. 

If your boxes must occupy a shady 
place, you may use vinca, Wandering 
Jew and English ivy for vines; and the 
“Dusty Miller’, ferns, palms and many 
foliage plants, including the begonias 
mentioned above and the tuberous 
rooted varieties. Lobelias and pansies 
may be set for color, to bloom as long 
as possible; the former will last a long 
time. 

A graceful and useful addition to 
your box will be two or three well 
grown plants of parsley, which you 
may clip for culinary purposes. If you 
are a city dweller, add also a root of 
chives. 

Take the best of care of the dwellers 
in your window boxes. Keep them well 
watered, and fertilize the soil after the 
season has advanced. Even one drying 
up will do irreparable damage. Keep 
an old kitchen fork in the box, and 
“scratch around” frequently, loosening 
the hard soil. Remove all withered 
blossoms and leaves, both for present 
appearance and to assist continuous 
bloom. Use a watering pot if possible, 
to keep the leaves and flowers free 
from dust. 


Winter Arrangements 


When frosts come and the summer 
glory of the boxes has passed, pull out 
the roots and refill with tiny pines, 
junipers and cedars, with running ever 
green for vines. There are nursery 
concerns which make a specialty of 
growing these little trees and shipping 
them in excellent condition, so that 
when you receive them they are 
ready for planting. Even if sprigs or 


branches are used instead of the rooted 
little trees, the boxes will supply at- 
tractive greenery for a long time. 





German ivy, pansies and begonia in the window box, ampelopsis 
and geraniums against the brickwork, and cut-out places in the 
floor for other plants—limited space well used 
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For the COUNTRY HOUSE in JUNE— 
~ HERE is no room in_ things of good looks and 
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1476—Upon this unique 
fire-set, the. good ship 
Don Fernando, hand fire- 
tongs, hearth brush, 
shovel, poker, and quaint 
toaster, all of bright pol- 
ished brass Complete 
$50.00 


any country home for 
which Ovington’s has not 
some charming suggestion. 
Long practice makes per- 
fect and Ovington’s has 
made a practice for seventy 
years of showing only 


solid value. 

You may order from this 
page with the assurance 
that you will have by mail 
the same courteous atten- 
tion you would receive in 
person at the shop. 





1564—Table lamp finished in 
polychrome and gold or black 
and gold, 24 in. high The 


parchment 


shade has an 


itique tan background with 


a blue, 
Shade 


green or black band. 
18 in. in dia. Com- 
plete $20 





- =i 





1393—Bookends in heavy 

carved fruit and flower 

design, polychrome finish. 
$6.00 pair 


1474—A Sheffield cake dish or 

server in finely pierced design, 

bright finish, 9 in. square. 
$5.00 
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1443—This pearl green 
lustre glass refresh- 
ment set consists of 
jug, six glasses, six 
jlass spoon straws, 
and wicker tray, and 
is priced at $12.50 























1498—This handsome mirror has a carved de- 
sign frame with a brown inlay border between 
antique gold and flowered top and bottom in 
polychrome. 18% in. wide and 35% in. long. 


1553—A Lenox china salad set 1544 
in “Ming” pattern consisting of 
a salad bowl 10% in. in dia. and 
six salad plates. Price of set in- 


1442—This handsome west of tables is made of 
mahogany and glass tops. The largest table is 
25 in. high and has a top 14 in. wide x 20 im. 
long. $40. The same set in a smaller size 


Pedestal picture 
frame finished in 
brown stipple and 
burnished gold. Size 
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$25.00 cluding wooden fork and spoon, 8 in. « 10 in. Price measuring 23 in. high, top 12 in. by 15 in, $35 
oT $22.00 $6.50 
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—and it’s homing time for 
every living creature 


Nature, bursting into the full bloom of life 
each year, stirs the instinctive love of home 
and companionship in man, bird and beast— 
and each builds in his own way. 


To you who yearn for a home of your own, 
the building of a bird’s nest points a way. 
The bird never hesitates, but chooses his 
place and then works diligently until his little 
home is finished. Why not try it yourselves? 


Arkansas 


Soft Pine 


will go far in keeping material costs down, 
in providing a staunch house structure, 
and in affording an interior woodwork of 
unsurpassed beauty. 


Our folio of home designs and finished sany 
ples, sent on request, complete this interest- 
ing story. Write now and look into it further. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and 
Sold by Dealer Ss East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


632 Boyle Building 
Wea, Little Rock- Arkansas ¢ 
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tematic garden manual, which is not so 
very systematic after all! John Reid's 
The Scots Gardener (1683) seems to be 
the forerunner of the regional garden 
books and A Garden of All Sorts of 
Pleasant Flowers, Which Our English 
Air Will Permit to be Nursed Up, by 
“John Parkenson, Apothecary of Lon- 
don”, a folio of 1629 (a later edition 
is dated 1656), is representative of the 
early English works on gardening. This 
same author's A Theatre of Plants 
(1640) is a treasure in old-time garden 
literature not to be overlooked. 

Those ancient garden tomes were 
often quaintly illustrated, many of them 
exquisitely. To have a copy of Crispin 
de Passe’s Hortus Floridus (Utrecht, 
1615) or his Book of Beasts, Birds, 
Flowers, Fruits, etc., would be to court 
covetousness! Again, the title pages en- 
graved for old garden books by William 
Marshall are a joy in themselves. 

The old printed Herbals, French, 
Italian, Dutch and English will tempt 
the colleetor, but none of them so much 
as John Gerarde’s The Herbal, or Gen- 
eral History of Plants, a folio of 1597, 
and (as edited by Thomas Johnson) in 
editions dated 1633 and 1636, although 
it was preceded by The Great Herbal of 
1516, The Little. Herbal of 1525 and 
others. 

Only a fortnight ago I heard of a copy 
of Francis Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarium, al- 
most at a to-be-given-away price, but 
alas! when I hastened to present myself 
as a buyer some other garden-lover had 
been before me. Why, I ask mayself, 
did I wait until after luncheon to seek 
it out! One must take no risks when 
it comes to acquiring a “find’’! 

One cannot expect, of course, to find 
at every turn such rarities as the fa- 
mous Herbarius, illustrated with numer- 
ous woodcuts of plants, printed at Pas- 
sau by Johann Petrie in 1485. Even 
the $500 asked by an English book- 
seller in war-time for it, is reasonable 
enough for a fine copy. 

Early American garden literature has 
many items of collectors’ interest. There 
is Totler’s Almanac for South Carolina, 
1752, containing a “Gardener's Kalen- 
dar” and following it come many such 





House & Garden 


Collecting Old-Time Garden Books 


(Continued from page 35) 


Almanac items. Robert Squibbs’ Gar- 
dener’s Kalendar (Charleston, S. C., 
1787) was probably the first regular 
American gardening book. Of course, 
there had been such works as John 
Allen’s The Husbandman’s Guide (Bos- 
ton, 1712), but such books had to do 
with husbandry rather than with gar- 
dening. The American edition of Mar- 
shall’s Introduction to the Knowledge 
and Practice of Gardening (Boston, 
1799), was the second horticultural 
work printed in America, while The 
American Gardener (Washington) by 
John Gardiner and David Hepburn 
was the second indigenous one. Roland 
Green’s Treatise on the Cultivation of 
Flowers (Boston, 1828) was the first 
American book wholly devoted to 
flowers and it was not until 1839 that 
a monograph on single flowers was 
printed in America—Edward Sayers’ 
Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Dahlia and Cactus (Boston). 

But this is not to be a bibliography, 
dear reader—I leave that as a task for 
another. This little peep into the realm 
of old-time garden lore is merely in- 
tended to give you a glimpse of the 
fascination exercised by the garden 
books of Yesterday. You may seek in 
vain for Aphorisme Botanice by Gus- 
tav Herman Kehr, Tiibingen, 1633, the 
Treatise on Breadfruit by Nascher, 1758, 
or books by Lorenz Wenceslas Kerck- 
hove, Claus Kjoeping, Edouard Louis 
Mortier, Jacques du Vivier because the 
startling announcement has been made 
that these names, with five others, ap- 
pearing gravely in a biographical work 
which had been accepted unchallenged 
until recently, were pure figments of the 
imagination, that such botanists had 
never lived and had never written the 
works accredited to them! Rainbows 
for chasing indeed! 

But we shall not miss the fictitious 
while we have Master Gerarde, Francis 
Bacon, John Evelyn, Sir William Tem- 
ple and Horace Walpole. And do not 
let us forget to go back to Bernard 
Palissy, to add to the other perennials 
of delight that we shall plant for the 
happy harvest of enjoyment we hope 
to gather in our Garden of Books. 


CATALOGUE 


D’ARBRIS, ARBUSTES 
ET PLANTES HERBACEES DAMERIQUE, 


Per M. YONG, Botanific de Penfyivanie. 
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Ce Catalogue eft divifé ca dewe parties; b pre- 
micre contient les Plantes que M. Yong peut fournix 
aux Earopéens, foit en graines, foit en plants. 

La feconde contient celles qu'on ne pourra fe pro- 
curer, qu’en les demandant dans d'autres Provinces, 
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Write for a copy of “Information for 
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The Best 
of News! 


"Tis good news to hear that Chase Leatherwove has 
been prox laimed “the better upholstery of today. 


For Furniture, Motor Car, Boat and Carriage Upholstery 


Re-upholster with Chase Leatherwove. 
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On the Trail of the Highboy 


(Continued from page 41) 


walnut veneer, the last 
sometimes very handsome 
In the earlier William and Mary high- 
boys or chests of drawers we find these 
features: the top is still a straight cor- 
nice of heavy molding. Part way up a 
plinth divides the chest proper from the 
table part. Above this are three or four 
wide drawers, sometimes plain, some- 
times ornamented with light or heavy 
moldings in panel and geometrical 
forms, each drawer front being often 
divided into two parts in this way. 
Drop handles continue and sometimes 
the key-plates are pierced. Beneath the 
plinth, in the table part, is a single wide 
drawer Below this hangs a skirt or 
apron, cut up in the form of arches 
The legs are typical of the period. 
There are usually six of them—four in 
front and two in back, showing the 
distinctive bell or inverted cup detail in 
the turning and with ball feet. Just 
above the feet are flat stretchers, cut 
out in scallops or in reversed curves. 


named being 


Leg Variations 


About 1700 we find the legs becoming 
somewhat more slender and the general 
effect lighter. The variations are be- 
coming more numerous. As a rule, the 
top cornice is lighter, usually an ogee 
molding. A similar molding, reversed, 
forms the separating plinth. The top 
drawer has, in many cases, become two 
or three smaller drawers. Below the 
plinth there are now nearly always three 
drawers in place of one. They are in 
one tier, side by side, but the two outer 
ones are deeper than the middle one. 

After 1700 the bell turning often gave 
place to a graceful trumpet form. 
Sometimes as many as five or six small 
drawers appeared in the table part, the 
top remaining about the same. Other 
forms of drawer pulls began to appear 
in place of the dew-drops. These high- 
boys were often made of pine or white- 
wood, with the drawer fronts veneered 
in figured walnut. 

Let us examine the William and Mary 
examples in this collection. The first 
shows the molding cornice and plinth, 
the scalloped apron, the typical bell 
turned legs, ball feet and scalloped un- 
der-bracing. All the drawers are single, 
including the lower one, but each is 
divided into two panels in geometrical 
molding designs reminiscent of the Jac- 
obean. The second is plainer and 
lighter in effect, with two drawers at 
the top and three below the plinth. In 
the third we have the walnut veneer 
and a new form of drawer pull. The 
six legs have given place to four slen- 
derer ones with turning, tending to the 
trumpet form, with crossed curved 
stretchers. 


The Lowboy 


The top part had now become so high 
that it was sometimes found inconve- 
nient, so the dressing table or lowboy 
came into vogue during this William 
and Mary period. The style is very 
similar to that of the lower part of the 
highboy. The earliest ones had six and 
then four legs, with the bell turning, 
ball feet, and shaped stretchers; the 
scalloped apron, and one drawer fol- 
lowed by two or three 

So similar is the lowboy to the table 
part of the highboy, both in this and in 
the succeeding periods, that these high- 
boy parts are sometimes palmed off on 
the unsuspecting as lowboys. But there 
is this difference: the height is different, 
and in the case of William and Mary 
examples, those having six legs and 
strong underbraces are usually parts of 
highboys, while those with four legs 
and no underbraces are surely lowboys. 
Lockwood is very clear on this point. 
He says: “The chest of drawers proper 
has usually four drawers, graduating in 
size from 7” to 4” in width; the section 


above the fourth drawer is commonly 
divided into five drawers (he is now 
referring to the later period); a deep 
one, ornamented with the rising sun, 
with the space on each side of this 
equally divided into small drawers. The 
table part has a drawer running all the 
way across the top, and under this three 
deep drawers, the center one also hav- 
ing the rising sun. The large majority 
of lowboys offered for sale are the low- 
er or table part of the highboys, and 
can be distinguished from the dressing 
table proper by their height and the 
more substantial make of the legs. The 
genuine lowboy seldom measures over 
34” in height; the highboy table aver- 
ages about 38”.” 

The term highboy, derived from the 
French “hautbois’’, seems to have come 
in with the cabriole leg after 1710, 
though seldom used in: the inventories 
of that day. However, the name has 
become so common and popular with 
us that it seems proper to use it. 

The cabriole leg was an introduction 
of the Queen Anne period, but the 
cabriole highboy more properly belongs 
to the early Georgian period. This leg 
was long, slender, moderately curved 
and terminated in the round Dutch foot. 
There were now four legs in place of 
six. At first the stretcher was used in 
a modified form, but soon disap- 
peared altogether. Until about 1720 
the top underwent little change, retain- 
ing the straight cornice. A double- 
arched top is sometimes seen, but was 
evidently not common. Fanciful shapes 
in drawer pulls and escutcheons were 
used and acorn drops appeared on the 
aprons. Carving began to be em- 
ployed, including fluted pilasters and 
the fan or sunburst. The lowboy fol- 
lowed the same style. 

Walnut, pine, maple, and cherry were 
the woods commonly used, often with 
walnut veneering and sometimes ja- 
panned. The fashion of japanning was 
at its height about 1720. 


Queen Anne Examples 


Let us glance now at these Queen 
Anne examples. The highboy shows the 
typical cabriole legs and Dutch feet 
with the square tops. This is a ja- 
panned piece and shows a bit of the 
carving. Some of the drawer pulls and 
the acorn drops are missing. The low- 
boy is of a slightly later period, with 
the carving a little more elaborate and 
with the acorn drops below. 

Somewhere between 1720 and 1730 
the final touch of elegance was given to 
the highboy in the scroll, broken arch, 
or bonnet top, though flat tops con- 
tinued to be made until about 1730. 
Flame-shaped finials were added and 
nearly always there was the sunburst 
carving between the two lower and the 
two upper drawers. An excellent ex- 
ample of this style is shown here. We 
find the four large drawers and two 
small ones in the upper part, the bonnet 
top and flame finials, the sunburst carv- 
ing, the acorn drops and cabriole legs. 

After 1740 or thereabouts, the high- 
boy began to be built a little lower on 
its legs. The cabriole leg was more 
sharply bowed, and the ball-and-claw 
foot superseded the round Dutch foot. 
Mahogany had become the fashionable 
wood. An increased ornateness is to be 
observed in the example we have of this 
type. 

Chippendale Influence 


After 1750, with the growth of the 
Chippendale influence, this ornateness 
became more marked and the carving 
became more various. About this time, 
too, we have the so-called chest-on- 
chests of drawers—highboys with draw- 
ers reaching almost to the floor—com- 
modious but somewhat cumbersome 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


Unusual Designs Created Exclusively for 


Clubs and Yachts 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


Interior Decorating 





The REED SHOP. Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Suggestions in Reed Furniture’ forwarded on receipt of 25¢ postage 
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96-98 Federal St 


“Thibaut’ 


WAL L PAPERS 


For the Home 


QUESTION 
A worthy of careful 
thought in planning your 
home. Give it the atten 
tion it deserves. Remem 
ber the wall paper you 
sclect forms the setting 
for each room in your 
home. 


When you consider that 
the cost of really good 
papers is only slightly 
more than the price of 
mediocre grades, you |] 
not hesitate in selecting 
the best. 


Perhaps, you have an 
idea or suggestion you'd 
like us to carry out, we 
will be pleased to help 
you. 


Send for our Home Ser 
vice chart, it will solve 
your decorative problems 
without cost to you. 


THIBAUT 
WALL PAPERS 
DECORATE 


To the decorator who wishes to handle 
the best and most up-to-date line of 
artistic wall papers, we have a most at 
tractive proposition t offer. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


Wall Paper Specialists 


MADISON AVE. at 32nd St., NEW YORK tere 


The Largest Wall Paper 
House in the World 


RRONX 


485 Willis Ave 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
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On the Trail of the Highboy 
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Continued from page 70) 


| pieces, though often beautiful. Being 


so heavy and massive, they were made 
in two parts. There were three or four 
wide drawers in the lower part and 
usually five, slightly narrower, above. 
They stood on ogee bracket feet or 
dwarfed cabriole legs with ball-and- 
claw feet. They were made of ma- 


| hogany and usually had the ornamental 
bonnet tops and finials, brass es 


cutcheons, moldings, carvings, and some- 
times fretted decorations. Both Chip- 


| pendale and MHeppelwhite designed 


hests-on-chests of this sort. 
A variation of this style which ap- 
peared between 1750 and 1775 was the 


block front. This form, probably of 
American origin, reached its highest de- 
velopment in Rhode Island. It was 
extremely decorative and is highly prized 
by American collectors. The block front 
is more commonly found on desks and 
secretaries, but was occasionally used 
on highboys and chests-on-chests. 

By 1775 in England the highboy and 
chest-on-chest had become so tall and 
massive that they went out of popular 
favor. They continued popular here 
for ten or fifteen years longer, when we 
adopted the lower chests of drawers of 
Shearer, Heppelwhite, and Sheraton, 
which were later followed by the bureau. 





A GARDEN 1a 


a BACK YARD 


ELSA REHMANN 


see how much has been made of it. 
An oval pool is set in an oval 
flower bed. Then there is a narrow 
grass border edged with box. Next is 


"Tse! is ever so small a garden, yet 


| an oval path of broken stones. And 


all this is set inside a border fuil of 
flowers with cedars and flowering shrubs 


| and vines as its frame. 


Think of having flowers all the time 
in such a tiny garden! In the little 
bed around the pool, for instance, pur- 
ple hyacinths come out early in the 
spring. A little later there are lilac 
and purple tulips. All through the sum- 
mer there is heliotrope in an all-over 
pattern and then late in the fall yellow 
chrysanthemums are set out in full 
bloom. The outer border begins its 
bloom even earlier with lilac and pur- 
ple crocuses all around the edge of the 
path. A little later golden tuft and 
lilac creeping phlox spread their bloom 
over the stones, while daffodils come 
out like a rich band of golden bloom, 
with a few forsythia bushes, their leaf- 
less pendant branches full of golden 
bells, to repeat the springlike color in 
the background. 


The little edging plants are in full 
bloom when the tulips raise up their 
yellow, lilac, bronze and purple cups. 
Gradually the scene changes. Phlox 
and golden tuft fade. the tulip cups 
fall, and in their place columbines in 
yellow and lilac shades are scattered 
lavishly through the border with here 
and there decorative clumps of iris in 
pale yellow, lilac-biue and purple. And 
there is a new edging plant, lilac-blue 
nepeta, to weave its delightful bloom 
into the gray of its foliage. At about 
this time, too, lilacs and wistarias are 
in flower and a few Harrison’s yellow 
roses. In midsummer, while the house 
is closed, there is a lull in the bloom 
of the border, but later there are yel- 
low snapdragons and _ gladiolus, lilac 
asters and buddleias, purple gladiolus 
and asters for the autumn effect. 

The flowers come and go so magi- 
cally, repeating again and again with 
ever a new variation the lovely color 
scheme of yellow, lilac and purple. 
Who would think that they all find 
room in such a tiny garden, and who 
would imagine that the garden is only 
a small backyard in the city? 
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This little backyard garden is planned to bloom in spring, early 
summer and fall, for in midsummer the house is closed. It was de- 
signed by Marian C. Coffin for Mrs. Otto Wittpenn, Jersey City, NJ. 
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Lighting Fixtures 


HESE Miller Lighting, Fixtures have every 

quality of distinction except a high price. 
In every line and detail their design will 
delight the eye of the student of interior 
decoration, and their construction is of a 
soundness to satisfy the most exacting}. Yet 
the price is low— lower even than prevailed 
in ante bellum days. This achievement is 
due to a new method of manufacture and 
distribution. 


No. 68. 5-LIGHT FIXTURE 
Antique Gold finish $39.00 
West of Rockies $40.00 
Colonial Silver finish $47.30 Colonial Silver finish $15.95 
West of Rockies $48.30 West of Rockies $16.45 
Prices do not include shades or bulbs 


No. 618. 2- LIGHT BRACKET 


Antique Gold finish $13.20 
West of Rockies $13.70 


Write us and we will ~ladly put you in 
touch with a Miller distributor near you. 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 


Established 1844 


MERIDEN - CONN. 
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It is fruitless to wait for price reductions when there are no 
surplus stocks and the country and the world are in need of | 
everything. There can be no reduction of wages while a world 
shortage exists, and a business cataclysm would but increase 
the shortage and put a premium on still higher prices. To pro- 
ceed with our building and our buying wisely and in an orderly 
manner is the only answer. There need be no drastic read- 
justment. The value, of the dollar will increase only when 
there is a bigger supply of goods than there is of dollars. 


There is more value back of each dollar in DANERSK FURNITURE 
than in any similar manufactured product of which we know. Our things 
are beautifully made and finishell with exquisite artistry. 


Send for the new Catalog Number of “The Danersk’”—A-6 
Charming sets on exhibition at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue — 4th Floor 


| 
| Danersk Decorative Furniture 
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ROOKWOOD 
FAIENCE 


In tile facings or complete man- 
tels Rookwood Faience produces a 
satisfying and beautiful result. There 
are many types of embellishment 
to which it is adapted. 

Rookwood objects of art find a 
harmonious setting in the home of 
distinction. 

Write for literature. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY Co, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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All-Cla y iPr BOO “Fixtures 


ERE it possible for you to cut through a 

section of an All-Clay “Tepeco” Porcelain 
Bath you would quickly realize why this product 
is so generally acknowledged to be the best and 
most sanitary plumbing fixture material. You 
would see a solid body of clay You would see 
how the intensity of the firing had caused the 
vlaze to eep into ind become a part of the clay 
body itself. With what results? 


YCRUB and rub, with any toilet or cleansing 
S preparations that you mind to use, you cannot 
wear down the surface of a “Tepeco” Bath. It 
will always be just as smooth, just as white, just 
is clean as the day installed. So hard and im 
penetrable is the glaze on an All-Clay “Tepeco” 
Porcelain Bath that a dampened cloth alone will 
remove any trace of stain or soil. And instead of 
having to remove your tub, after a few years, buy 
another, pay the plumber’s labor again, you have 
a permanent investment. 


> HERE’S another point also worthy of men- 
tion. Porcelain is a heat resistant material, 
practically a non-conductor of heat or cold. In 
stead of having your nice hot bath become luke- 
warm from heat transmission through the sides, 
your “Tepeco” Porcelain Bath helps retain the 
temperature you wished 


i PECO” Plumbing fixtures lighten house- 
work, create more sanitary conditions, in 
spire pride of ownership and are ultimately) 
Its cost does not increase the total 
plumbing bill more than 10% at the most. There 
is a “Tepeco” Plumbing Fixture for every place 
and purpose. It pays. 


THE TRENTON 


POTTERIES COMPANY 
AND PeanTs L RENTON, N. J. 


economical 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
lf you intend to build or renovate 
your plumbing, write for our imstruc- 
tive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 




















House & Garden 





Doorway to the 

Meek House, Salem, 

Mass. From The Co- 

lonial Architecture 
of Salem 


A ROW of HOUSE & GARDEN BOOKS 


NTERIOR decoration is one of those 
arts in which an understanding of 
the past is almost as necessary as an 
understanding of the present. Past 
customs created designs. Our present 
endeavor is to adapt those designs to 
the demands of modern life. Conse- 
quently no book on decoration can 
wholly ignore the history of furniture 
design, no book is complete unless that 
subject is succinctly explained. “The 
Practical Book of Interior Decoration” 
by H. D. Eberlein, Abbot McClure and 
E. S. Holloway, is an example of a com- 
plete exposition of the subject, past, 
present and future. It is also unusual 
in that it has written furniture history 
as it never was written before. 
Hitherto we classed furniture designs 
into periods set within definite dates, 
which is the antiquated way of writing 
history. The authors of this book have 
written it according to the great tides 
of influences that flowed through 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Eng- 
land and caused furniture design -to 
change. These tides were the product 
of changing customs and manners. They 
are known as the Renaissance, the Ba- 
roque, the Rococo and the Neo-Classic. 
These four form the basis of all fur- 
niture and decoration design. Their 
combination is also the basis for future 
decoration, according to the authors. 
The book falls into three parts: (1) 
Histories of interior decoration in 
France, England, Italy and Spain since 
the 16th Century, showing how the 
Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo and Neo- 
Classic influences were expressed in each 
country; (2) A practical explanation of 
interior decoration for modern homes, 
based on the precedent of the past; (3) 
The decoration of the future—a style 
that adheres to no special period, de- 


a eM 


in English 
hall. From The 
Practical Book 
of Interior 
Decoration 


aye Tie 





sign or nation, but combines all of 
them in such measure that harmony and 
livableness result. In each era the 
authors consider the architectural back- 
ground of the room, give a summary of 
the principal furniture, hangings, rugs, 
materials, accessories and arrangement. 
In the two practical sections they give a 
very clear explanation of the use of 
color and the making of a color 
scheme; how to select finishes for walls 
and floors; the curtaining. of windows; 
rugs; lighting fixtures and their loca- 
tion; and the arrangement of furni- 
ture in the room to conform with mod- 
ern living requirements. Much of the 
material is tabulated so that the reader, 
having finished the detached explana- 
tion, has a chart to follow in applying 
the principles to her own room. 

The final section—the inter-period, 
international style of decoration—is a 
commendable effort to make for Amer- 
ican houses a distinctive style. The 
best of the past is chosen. Its use is 
amply explained. The result is a 
sensible, sane interior, fitting for mod- 
ern life and meeting its current needs. 

“The Practical Book of Interior 
Decoration” tells the story of furnishing 
in a new way. It is written for the 
layman as well as the professional dec- 
orator and architect, and it has accom- 
plished what other volumes on the sub- 
ject have failed to do—give a complete 
story. A large book, with over four 
hundred text pages and one hundred 
and seventy-three plates of halftone 
and line illustrations, it is a weighty 
volume that should be consulted and 
read well before one attempts decorat- 
ing. House & GarpEN readers will find 
here, in permanent and convenient 
form, much of the furniture history and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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—is attained by this 
exquisitely wrought 
console and mirror, 
combining practica- 
bility with spacious- 
ness of build and 
distinction of design. 


For two decades, The 
Elgin A. Simonds Com- 
pany have manufactured 
period furniture, upon 
which the most exclusive 
retail furniture stores have 
established their prestige. 
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(‘Simonds’) 
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Announces her removal to 


33 East 57th Street 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES 


Washington, D. C— 
808 17th Street, N. W. 
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TRENTON, 


& Sons 
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AT WEST ELBERON, DEAT. 


ANID LAKE 
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In the Best of Taste 


Yet, you sense at once that comfort and a per- 
fect <a light have had first consideration, 
cy a aftistry of this cozy chair and 
fad mp is most pleasing and satisfying. 
A Read-Right Booklet is yours 
for the asking. 


For sale at good furniture stores 
and interior decorators. 


MAXWELL - RAY COMPANY 
25 West 35th Street, New York City 
Factory at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Kitchens without a Wentilater und 
coobing aders through the hase 


Turn Your 
Kitchen 





Drudgery 
Into a Joy 


in part ef windew er in 


Your kitchen work exhausts you most because 
there you must toil three*times a day inan atmos- 
phere robbed of its life by the heat—in air tainted 
with a mixture of cooking odors—made oppres- 
sive by smoke and greasy fumes. Keep your home 
as sweet and inviting as the restaurant you dine 
in — install an 





in your kitchen and you ll quickly understand why 
thousands of restaurants use Ilg Ventilating Fans. 
Save yourself the embarrassment of a house per- 
meated with cooking odors—save your decorations 
from the soiling effects of grease-carrying fumes. 


Moderate in price. Easily installed in part of 
window or in wall. Connected with any electric light 
socket. Costs but a cent an hour. Fully guaranteed. 
Go today to your hardware or electrical dealer and 
see the lig Kitchen Ventilator in operation; or write us 
direct for illustrated literature. 


The lig is the only ventilating fan with the fully 
enclosed, self-cooled motor —in use in thousands of 
restaurants, hotels, homes, offices, stores, factories, 
theatres, etc. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
163 Whiting Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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A dining room 

in the modern 

style. From 

The Practical 

Book of Inte- 

rior Decora- 
tion 


A Row of House & Garden Books 


(Continued from page 74) 


decoration advice published in the mag- 
azine during the past five years. 


The United States has now many ar- 
chitectural centers of which it can be 
justly proud. It has also a style of 
architecture which is a native product 
and which stands most typically for 
this country. That style is Colonial and 
its center is Salem, Mass. Nine out of 
every ten Colonial houses erected in 
America can be traced back to the work 
of those old New England carpenters 
and designers who made Salem an ar- 
chitectural glory and established a pre- 
cedent for a livable and lasting archi- 
tectural style. 

In this volume, “The Colonial Archi- 
tecture of Salem,” by Frank Cousins 
and Phil M. Riley, each type of house 
is explained and pictured—the gable 
and peaked-roof house of the earliest 
days, the lean-to house, the gambrel- 
roof, the square, three-story wood and 
brick houses. In addition, the archi- 
tectural detail is explained and pictured 
at length—doorways and_ porches, 
windows and window frames, interior 
wood finish, halls and stairways, and 
mantels and chimney pieces. The last 
two chapters consider the old public 
buildings of Salem and the new archi- 
tecture which has sprung up in place of 
that which was destroyed in the fire of 
1914. Fortunately these new buildings 
have followed the original precedents 
of the local historic designs. 

The book is pleasantly written, full 
of instruction and historic fact, ample 
for the student of architectural design 
and invaluable to those who consider 
the building of a Colonial house. One 
hundred and _ twenty-seven halftone 
plates illustrate the book. It is a 
valuable addition to the literature of 
Colonial architecture. 


“Old New England Doorways” by 
Albert G. Robinson, is a_ specialized 
study of one of the important archi- 
tectural details for which New England 
is justly famous. The old carpenter-ar- 
chitect believed that the doorway made 
the house, and upon its design and con- 
struction he expended much affection, 
time and energy. Consequently the 
doors of Salem, Hadley, Billerica, Deer- 
field, Winsted, New Haven, Guilford, 
Middletown and other Massachusetts 
and Connecticut towns remain for fu- 
ture generations the ideal in measure- 
ment and detail. The first part of the 
book contains a charming apprecia- 
tion of Colonial doors in general; the 
second part is a large collection showing 
several score doorways taken close up 
and showing details that the lover of the 
Colonial, the architect and the layman 
who plans to build will find invaluable. 


Among the other new architectural 
volumes on House & GarDEN’s book- 
shelf are three from England—a new 
and enlarged edition of Lawrence 
Weaver’s valuable work on cottages, 
called, “The Country Life Book of Cot- 
tages”; a second series of the same au- 
thor’s “Small Country Houses of To- 
day”; a fourth and enlarged edition 
of Miss Jekyll’s “Colour Schemes for 
The Flower Garden”; and a sixth and 
enlarged edition of Gbrdon Allen’s pop- 
ular handbook, “The Cheap Cottage 
and Small Houses—A Manual of Eco- 
nomical Building.” Although written 
for and about English houses and gar- 
dens, each of these volumes contains 
excellent suggestions and valuable de- 
signs that can be adapted to American 
sites. Excellent illustrations and plans 
are shown in each. 


First of the garden books this year, 
one we little expect to be surpassed, is 
by Gardner Teall, antique collector in 
general for House & Garpen. It is 
called “A _ Little Garden the Year 
Round.” Mr. Teall has been editor of 
House & GARDEN and “American Homes 
& Gardens,” and contributed freely to 
their pages. His writings are known to 
a vast company of readers. And while 
he wields a facile pen on many subjects, 
whatever he writes has the authority, 
the practical help and the kindly in- 
spiration which are the elements of his 
personality. 

So here he has written of gardens—of 
their making and maintenance, of dah- 
lias and cosmos, peonies, gladioli, bulbs, 
hyacinths, the Persian garden, the vege- 
table garden, the salad garden, vines, 
clematis, shrubs, evergreens, gardens 
and architecture, sundial mottoes and 
finally a monthly explanation of the 
work to do in the garden. 

Now the author knows (as know all 
true gardeners) that half of gardens are 
made by dreaming and the other half by 
sweating. The one is no good without 
the other. Garden work is mere drudg- 
ery without the inspiration of flowers. 
and the cleansing touch of the soil; in- 
spiration is futile and flat unless one 
can crystallize it in budding branch and 
green sward. So he has compounded 
his book of these two elements—the 
practical and the inspirational. And he 
has made a book that will be a valuable 
vade mecum for the beginner and a 
cherished friend to those who know 
how to make and therefore love gar- 
dens. 


The Practical Book of Interior Dec- 
oration. By Harold Donaldson Eber- 
lein, Abbot McClure and Edward S. 
Holloway. J. L. Lippincott Co. $7.50 


(Continued on page 78) 
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AN ATTRACTIVELY PRICED CANDLE SCONCE 
OF FLEMISH ORIGIN, USED EXTENSIVELY 
IN GEORGIAN HOMES. 1S OFFERED BY 


CASSIDY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF 
DISTINCTIVE LIGHTING FIXTURES 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE PARK AVENUE 
AT FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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841 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Designers and Contractors 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
SPECIAL 
FURNITURE 
DECORATIVE 
PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
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LAMPS AND 
SHADES 








Also 251 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 































Www». A. FRENCH & CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 





















































QUEEN ANNE TABLE DESK IN BURL WALNUT 
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Electric, Coal and Gas Com- 
bination Range in the Residence 
of Charlies A. Munn, Jr., Palm 
Beach, Florida 

Addison Mizner, Architect 


In An Emergency 


Your kitchen range should be ready to meet 
any emergency. Confine it to a single fuel and 
there is always a risk that some mishap will make 
it useless. The combination range has many 
advantages. It gives greatly increased capacity 
in case of necessity. If immediate heat is re- 
quired, either electricity or gas will meet the need 
instantly without waste of fuel. Coal is always 
the “old reliable” usually preferred for general 
cooking. 


Deane'’s French Range 


Designed by the pioneer builders of highest- 
class, made-to-order residence ranges, will solve 
the problems peculiar to the home it must serve. 
Armco rust-resisting iron is used wherever possi- 
ble, and, combined with the sturdiest type of con- 
struction, insures long life. Deane’s French Range 
is the result of well over half a century of experi- 
ence and is noted for quick firing, even heat dis- 
tribution, minimum fuel consumption and uni- 
formly satisfactory results under all conditions. 
It is made to burn any kind or combination of 
fuels desired. Because it is built better, it natur- 
7 costs more than an ordinary range. 
he range illustrated is six feet long. The 
coal-burning section has one fire chamber 
equipped with Universal revolving grate, two 
large ovens with platform-drop doors and large 
surface cooking space. The gas section has three 
surface burners and oven. There is an electric 
broiler at the left end of the plate shelf and an 
electric roll-oven at the right, both capable of 
many other uses than their names imply. A 
mitred-corner French hood seven feet long draws 
ne vapors through the ventilator into the 
ue. 
Ask your architect to specify Deane’s French 
Renge and send for “The Heart of the Home,” 
our portfolio of built-to-order residence ranges. 


BRAMBALL, DEANE Co. 
263-265 West 36" St. New York. N-Y. 



































House & Garden 


A Row of House & Garden Books 


(Continued from page 76) 


The Colonial Architecture of Salem. 
By Frank Cousins and Phil M. Riley. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Old New England Doorways. By 
Albert G. Robinson. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.00 

The “Country Life” Book of Cot- 
tages. By Lawrence Weaver. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $4.00. 

The Cheap Cottage and the Small 


House. By Gordon Allen. 
Scribner's Sons. $4.50. 

Small Country Houses of Today. 
Second Series. By Lawrence Weaver 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $12.00. 

Colour Schemes For The Flower 
Garden. By Gertrude Jekyll. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $7.50. 

A Little Garden The Year Round. By 
Gardner Teall. E. P. Dutton. $2.50. 


Charles 


Cannas to Brighten the Garden 


(Continued from page 48) 


flowers successively for many days. The 
only fault is that these panicles become 
ragged as the flowers fade but do not 
drop off—a fault which Antoine Wint- 
zer, the canna wizard who has scored 
the greatest advances in this flower, is 
endeavoring to breed out of it. I have 
found it no great bother to spend ten 
minutes a day picking off the blooms 
which have done their attractive duty, 
meanwhile keenly enjoying the “close- 
up” of these striking subjects. 

The development of the canna as a 
bloom producer has not been at the 
expense of its distinct and effective 
foliage. Indeed, the appearance of 
tropical richness has been increased by 
the breeding and crossing to which the 
family has been subjected. The bright 
and lively green which is normal has 
been varied in some varieties which 
show almost wholly a deep purplish 
foliage. To this foliage variation is 
added an almost equal variation in ulti- 
mate height, which in some sorts is 
less than 3°, while others tower toward 
6’ in their stately showiness. It is the 
right use of these height and foliage 
differences as well as the arrangement 
of the flower color-effects which makes 
cannas very useful in a garden. 

No other plant of easy culture is so 
promptly effective, I think. Setting out 
in rich soil the young plants received 
in late May or early June, or planting 
a little earlier the dormant roots, 
flowers will open in a few weeks, and 
those same plants will be increasingly 
effective until a positive frost nips them. 
In my latitude, fully four months of 
effect can be relied upon. 

I have made evident my dislike of the 
formal beds in which cannas have been 
used to make a garden splash, not in- 
frequently with an extra detriment in 
the way of an edging of coleus or some 
similar plant dear to the old-fashioned 
florist’s ideals. There are locations in 
parks, in some great lawns, that may 
be proper for these beds—without the 
coleus, of course ——but I have seldom 
seen them. For one such place, a score 
will appear where cannas do their best 
garden duty in a. border, preferably 
with a tree or deep foliage background. 
Planted in front of evergreens, they are 
particularly effective. 

For example, place a dozen plants of 
the lovely scarlet President canna in an 
oblong clump where the evening sun 
strikes them at the edge of a woods- 
bordered lawn, and there will be nearly 
the same thrill of pleasure one experi- 
ences when the bright display of the 
wild cardinal flower is encountered at 
the line of the deep forest, far from 
any garden 

Or, let a few plants of Snow Queen 
canna, which mounts only to about 4’, 
take an open sunny spot in a hedge 


border, and the result will be entirely 
pleasing. The leaf-greens of the cannas 
are quite different from the average 
mature summer foliage hues, and they 
take the light to much advantage. With 
a little study of heights and colors, a 
border center, or a corner, may be 
given to a grouping of cannas that will 
be harmonious and attractive. 

If varieties of yellow and scarlet are 
used in such a relation, the rather bare 
legs of the cannas may be screened 
with French marigolds in front. For 
the softer hues of pink and salmon, 
similar dwarf zinnias are a good foot- 
ing. I have had pleasant results in a 
long border by planting the giant zin- 
nias of proper hues right with the 
cannas, Another suitable edging or foot- 
ing for the best of the cannas can be 
had if the blue and white ageratums 
are used. 

These uses of cannas will suggest 
other dispositions to better gardeners, I 
am well aware. It is to promote ad- 
venturing in this excellent garden sub- 
ject that I have thus written, and to 
remove the idea of coarseness so often 
associated with these flowers. It will 
be as well, also, to say that we are in 
America properly independent of Europe 
in the matter of cannas, for the pro- 
ductions of our own hybridizers are as 
good as any, if not entirely the best. 
The present effort is toward a branching 
habit in the plants, and there is also 
a hope for a really dwarf canna, not 
over 2° in height. The devoted Mr. 
Wintzer, who has worked with cannas 
for fully twenty years, sometimes man- 
ages two generations in a single year, 
in his development efforts. 

Just a few words about canna cul- 
ture may be in place. They are strong 
feeders, and need rich, friable, moist 
soil. After growth begins, they ought 
to have plenty of water, too, in the 
way of occasional thorough soaking 
rather than simple sprinkling. I know 
of no insect or fungous enemies to be- 
set them, and therefore no spraying or 
dusting is part of their life round. 
Cannas are not hardy, and the roots 
will not stand hard freezing, but may 
readily be kept over winter in a dry 
cellar a little warmer than is good for 
potatoes. These roots will do well in 
their own soil, or in sand. Yet as they 
are cheap, and attain full beauty in a 
few weeks from planting, there is less 
inducement to keep them over. 

Cannas ought not to be planted in 
the garden until the ground is warm. 
for they are truly tropical in inclina- 
tion. Plant the sorts you like in a 
proper place, give them an occasional 
hearty drink, keep off the withered 
blooms to prevent seed formation, and 
they will surely and _pleasurably 
brighten the garden. 
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Screen 
Music 


Slam! Bang! Every time your screen door slams 
it leaves its imprint on your nervous system. Slam! 
Bang! All summer long. Day in, day out. 


Don’t go through this experience this summer. 
Treat your nerves right. Put a Sargent Noiseless 
Screen Door Closer on your doors and enjoy the 
quiet and calm of the drowsy summer evening. 


Doors equipped with Sargent Noiseless Screen 
Door Closers shut quickly, gently and quietly, with- 
out rebound, which means longer life to doors, 


locks and hinges, more order and dignity in the 
home. 


Sargent Screen Door Closers are easily attached. 


They are sturdy and dependable, like all Sargent 
Products. 


If not at your hardware store, write us for de- 
scriptive folder and the name of our nearest dealer. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Beautify Your Home 
Surroundings With 


RUSTIC CEDAR 
FURNITURE 
Summer Houses 
Rustic Settees 
Flower Trellises 
Fences Bridges 
Arbors Bird Houses 

etc. 


Send four cents for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


DIXIE WOOD COMPANY 


31 Cain Avenue Trenton, N. J. 
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Housekeeping the Greatest Business 


in the World 


MERICA’S housekeepers may well be proud of their profession; for house- 
A keeping (domestic science) is the greatest of all industries. In the United States 

alone it employs 20,000,000 women and billions of dollars capital. Upon its 
management and operation depends the success of every other business in the land— 
national prosperity or national poverty. 

Good housekeeping implies clean housekeeping—and domestic help was never 
so scarce as it is now. Fortunately, the experience of 400,000 women proves that 
a home of the ordinary size can be kept clean without the help of a maid but not 
without an OHIO-TUEC Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 


“*Clans Without Beating and Pounding’’ 
Look for the Red Band 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Plant—Toronto Ont, 


















Residence of W. W. Orcutt, 403 So Mariposa St., Los Angeles, Caltf. 
H. FF, Dierker, Architect 


BAY STATE 
COATING 


A house takes its place in the front rank of 
beautiful homes after one or two applications of 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. And it 
protects as it beautifies. It waterproofs all walls 
of brick, cement or stucco. Rain can’t beat 
through it. In white, and a large range of de- 
lightful tints. Let us send you a sample. Write 
for Booklet No. 20. It shows many Bay State 
Coated Homes. 


Brick 


Cement 


THE BAY STATER 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


Boston, Mass. 
New York Office 


Philadelphia Office 
Architects Bldg. 


1524 Chestnut St. 






























































THe Poilu fought on his 
“vin-ordinaire,” 

The Tommy on his tea, 

But the Doughboy had to 

have his cigarette. 


What he wanted was smoke, 
and the round “canteen” cig- 
arettes gave him plenty of it. 
Captain X, upon his return 
from “over there,” suggested 
that we make his favorite cig- 
arette—PALL MALL—round 


in shape. 


Read the story of Captain X. 


PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


ounds 


A loosely-rolled cigarette, 
that does not have to be 
tapped, squeezed or loosened 
—with a free and easy 
draught. 


A cigarette made from the 
famous PALL MALL blend 
of 42 Turkish Tobaccos. 


20 PALL MALL 
ROUNDS (plain 


ends) in the new 
foil package ... 50° 


“THEY ARE GOOD TASTE” 


PALL MALL (regular), plain or cork, 
in boxes of 10, 50, 100, as usual 
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An iced tea set of crackle ware glass con- 
sists of six glasses, jug and wicker tray. $14 


The Art of Tea In a Garden 


(Continued from page 62) 


silver! Its success depends upon such 
ordinary things as convenient tea tables! 

Whether it be a solitary tea,—cups 
sipped between the pages of a book 
or tea with a group of friends, or even 
the more elaborate lawn teas so popu- 
lar in England, the first requisite is a 
good tea table. The larger the com- 
pany, the larger the table or number of 
tables. Tea around a table is a pleasure, 
but to sit stiffly on a garden bench and 
balance cup and saucer and plate is an 
abomination. Consequently, the hostess 
should have a sufficiently large table at 
which to place her guests, or plenty of 
small tables. It should be light, easily 
moved around, and, in its texture, have 
an outdoor air. 

The iron table shown on page 62 ap- 
pears convenient, so does the little 
painted table on that same page. The 
latter is quite convenient. The legs 
fold under when you press the lever at 
each end. It comes in mahogany or 
painted, and is 29” long and 12” high. 
It can be set beside the garden chairs 
for a téte-a-téte tea. Its price, $27, 
makes it quite attractive. 

Another convenience is the white 
enameled willow ice tea stand. The 
middle compartment is for cracked ice 
or ice cream. The rim holds twelve 
glasses, two jugs and a sandwich plate. 
This stand is only 28” high—a con- 
venient size. Handles at either side 
make the maid’s work easy, and it can 
be carried from the house, fully equipped, 
without any trouble. Complete, with 
twelve glasses, glass spoons and two 
jugs, this stand is priced at $60. The 
stand alone comes at $35. 

The willow tea cart reduces serving 
to a minimum of trouble. It has a re- 
movable glass trap top 18” long by 27” 
wide. The cart itself stands at 28” high. 
It is priced at $32.75. The muffin stand 
beside it contains four removable plates, 








It is 38” high and comes for $12.75. 
These two pieces almost furnish the tea 
house. At:a slightly increased cost they 
can be painted any color or shade to 
harmonize with the other garden furni- 
ture. 

A four tea table, shown at the bot- 
tom of this page, has an unusual but 
convenient shape. It measures 28” high, 
25” long and 16” wide. The price is 
$30. Handles on the ends make it 
easy carrying. 

Of the china to use for tea in a gar- 
den come innumerable patterns. One 
should choose her china according to 
the guests and the occasion. Cups of 
the picturesque Breton ware are often 
available. There are also colorful sets 
in Italian peasant design, crude in form 
and decoration but pleasant to the eye 
and entirely suitable for outdoor tea. 
Or again one may prefer a plainer type. 
The set shown on page 62 is Limoges 
and comes from France. It is available 
in either delicate blue or green and is 
decorated with a fine gold line. There 
are twenty-one pieces in the set. The 
price, $35, is attractive. 

Tea drinkers fall into two classes— 
those who prefer it hot and those who 
prefer it iced. Iced tea is an American 
drink and is a product of that school 
of American gastronomics which has 
taught the world the subtle values of 
heat degrees in serving dishes. For- 
eigners, the English especially, may 
choose to stick by hot tea on hot days, 
but Americans find peculiar pleasure in 
taking their tea cold, and they have 
created some interesting sets in which 
to serve this drink. 

One of the unusual iced tea sets be- 
ing shown this spring is of crackle glass 
ware. It consists of six glasses, a jug, 
glass straws and a wicker tray which 
has a cretonne bottom covered with 
glass. It sells for $14 complete. 


Oblong willow 
tea table, 28” 
high. $30 
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UST naturally, where windows 

are, there are the coldest spots. 

Its why most radiators are 

mostly put right in the way under 
windows. 




















The Kelsey without any radia- 
tors will heat every part of the room 
equally. 

















You can sit by your windows on 
snowy, blowy days, with perfect 











comfort. 








The floors will be warm for the 
haby. 











None of that putting your feet 
on a hassock or foot stool. 











But most peculiar of all, altho 
you will feel contentedly comfort- 


























New York Office 
103-K Park Avenue 





Brick for Economy 


OMMON BRICK is the recognized material for substan- 

tial homes. Yet it now costs no more to build with 
brick, the most fire-resistive of all structures, than with 
materials which hove always been designated as “cheapest’’. 
The upkeep cost is notably less. 


BRICK for the Average Man’s HOME, $1 


Shows 34 attractive houses from cozy Bungalows to 8- 
room Colonials,—all of the latest type of fire-resistive con- 
struction. Fine illustrations, floor plans, cost estimates. 
Working drawings available. Secure this book postpaid 
from the Secretary-Manager, or from the manufacturer in 
your locality who stamps his brick with the trademark 
below, which is your guarantee of quality. 


















This National Educational Campaign is sustained by The 
Common Brick Industry of America, Address, The Secre- 
tary-Manager, 1303 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Common Brick 
mansion-house of a 3200 
acre estate. Undoubted- 
ly the first house in 
America to which silver 
was brought as a wed- 
ding present. 








For Beauty with Economy 
build with Common 





If semi-tropical plants can thrive so by the 
window of a Kelsey Health Heated room, 
your entire heat comfort is surely assured. 


ye Kewuse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


237 James Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








able in a Kelsey Health Heated 
house, you will not fee! the heat. 


You won’t feel it, because it is 
a fresh air heat that heats with 
freshly heated fresh air. 


Fresh air that is circulated to 
every part of the room and every 
room in the house. 

Clean, sweet oxygen filled air, 
automatically mixed with just the 
right healthful amount of mois- 
ture. 

Plenty of air without drafts. 


Ample heat without 
fire. 


forcing the 


Keeps you healthy. 
coal. We can prove it. 
all the facts. 


Saves your 
Send for 


Boston-9 Office 
405-K P. O. Sq. Bldg. 








Greater Beauty 
with Economy 


i) Fora home exterior 
of infinite beauty and 
VAN practicality, specify 
“1 ‘Creo-Dipt” Stained Shingles 
a which merit deepest approval also 
] for their true first-cost and upkeep 


Ni] economy. 

i) = Each shingle is stained sepa- 
rately uniformly and permanent 

M1 one of 30 beautiful shades of re 


brown, green, grey. Bundle 
ready to lay. Proof against dry-rot 
and weather. 


For delightful ions, send 
today for’ Portioho of Flomes 
Color Ask abou 


and " t 
““Creo-Dipt’’ Thatch Roofs; 24* 
Dixie White Side Walls. 


Portfolio 
of Homes, 





CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
1012 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Home cf B. L. Taylor, 
» Hl. Arch.: 
Robt. Seyfarth, Chicago. 
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Photograph shows Mr. Kk. i 
Power Lawn Mower, testing 
riding trailer This outft 
practical and lowrs 

market 


Olds, the origwmator of the ideal 
out one of the late models with 
with trailer makes the smplest, most 
t pr i riding power mower ever placed on the 


Wherever there is grass to cut! 
The Ideal does the work better and at less cost 


Large, well kept grounds that have 
flower beds to care for, shrubbery to 
trim, grass to cut and sod to roll 
require constant attention. Keeping 
the grass cut and sod rolled is the 
hardest part of the job; and when 
the work is done with hand mowers 
and rollers it is the most costly part 
of the job 


As a consequence hand mowers 
are rapidly being discarded for 
yower machines. And Ideal Power 
~ Mowers are receiving enthusi 
astic endorsement wherever they are 
used, 

Private estates, public parks, hos 
vitals, golf clubs, schools, colleges, 
Ball parks, cemeteries, industrial 
plants and country clubs are all us 
mg the Ideal with marked success 


Advantages of the Ideal 


The Ideal is a power mower and 
roller in one and the sod is rolled 


every time the grass is cut. This 
keeps it smooth, firm and free from 
bumps. The Ideal is scientifically 


designed to keep lawns in fine con 
dition. The weight is just right for 
steady year around work 

The Mower has a thirty-inch cut 
and one man can easily mow four 
or five aores of grass per day at an 
operating expense of about fifty 
cents for fuel and oil. 


Cuts Close to Walks. 
and Shrubbery 
Machine turns easily and will cut 


close up to walks, trees, flower beds, 
and shrubbery. 


Trees 


When running over walks, drive- 
ways, pavements, etc., the operator 
simply lifts the cutting mower from 
the ground by means of a convent- 
ently placed lever. 
also important in the ‘early spring 


This feature is | 


when it 1s desired to use the machine | 


for rolling only. Simply lift up the 
cutting mower, and more weight if 
required and you have the most con 
venient power roller imaginable. 
The success of the Ideal is due to 
its sturdy and powerful, yet simple 
construction. No clutches or com 
plicated parts to wear and get out 
of order. The motor is built in our 
own shop and designed especially 
for the work. 

Owners of large estates, public 
parks, golf clubs, country clubs, 
cemeteries, etc., are all using the 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower with 
great success, 


Special Cutting Mower for 
Putting Greens 

For work on golf courses we furn- 
ish, at slight additional cost, a special 
set of cutting blades for use on the 
putting greens. In less than five 
minutes the regular 30” blade can be 
substituted for cutting the fairway. 
When desired, we also furnish, as 
an extra, a riding trailer which 
fastens to the frame and permits the 
operator to ride and at the same 
time have the same easy control as 
when walking. 

You can secure the Ideal through 
your dealer direct or from our fac- 
tory. Write today for catalogue and 
further details. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


. BE. OLDS, Chairman 


403 Kalamazoo Street 
Roston, 51-52 N. Market St 
New York, 270 West St 
Los Angeles, 222-224 N. Los Angeles St 
Philadelphia, 709 Arch St 
Pittsburgh, 108-16 W. Park Way. N.S 
Chicago, 533 S. Dearborn St 


Lansing, Michigan 
Portland, 55 N. Front St 
Toronto, 17 Temperance Street 
Cleveland, 1227 \ 9th St 
Denver, Colo, 18th & Wazee Sts 
New Orleans, La., 130 Comp St 
London, E. C., 63 Farringdon St. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER | 
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Laying a flat piece in an ironing 
machine is made easy by the feed- 


board Courtesy 


of the Hurle» 


Manufacturing Co. 


Saving Time 


on Tuesdays 


(Continued from page 60) 


In another machine the manufacturers 
use their patented gas burner of drilled 
holes and their air mixer as a talking 
point to afford a gas saving. Another 
claims that oiling is necessary only 
every six months. 

The feed board is a requisite part 
which must be perfect. Lowering the 
feed board removes the roll from con- 
tact with the ironing surface in some 
machines. This is the same principle 
as putting the hand iron on the rest. 
At the same time the motion of the 
roll is automatically stopped, so that the 
goods can be withdrawn at any time. It 
also enables one to lay a folded piece or 
a number of them on and over the roll, 
and it insures a straight start at all 
times. On single or double thicknesses 
of goods the feedboard need not be 
lowered, as these will start in readily. 
This patented feature means safety to 
the operator and safety to the goods 
being ironed. The feedboard is the 
flat piece of board running the length 


of the machine over which the linen 
passes. 
Some machines are advertised as 


having all gears enclosed and protected. 
This, of course, makes operation safer. 

The swinging arms, two generally, 
provided for hanging linen on, are a 
convenient addition. 


Good Points 


In some cases the gas burner and the 
electric heat are divided in the center 
so that the burner can be used on warm 
work without scorching the unused part 
of the roll. 

The machines should be so made that 
that they are comparatively easy to 
clean. 

Levers are not quite as good as the 
automatic, adjustable feedboard, which 
insures ease of control. It is worked 
by raising and lowering. This brings 
the roll in contact with the ironing 
surface, the same principle as a hand 
iron is brought to and from its rest. 
The action also stops and starts the 
rotation of the roller. In other words, 
it is automatic and there is no possi- 
bility of the operator becoming con- 
fused at a critical moment There are 
no levers to pull or switches to turn; 
the control is instinctive and always 
under the hands of the operator for 
instant use. Moreover, she can lay 
her work over the roll while idle, in- 
suring a straight edge and start the 
work again at her convenience. 

Ironing on these machines is done 
on the same orinciple as with a flat 


iron, only instead of passing the iron 
over the goods, the goods are moved 
against a stationary iron. 


Power and Fuel 


Gas, gasoline and electricity are the 
fuels used to heat the machines. Elec- 
tricity and hand-power turn them. 

Motors come from % to '% horse 
power, depending on the size of the 
machine. When buying one, be sure to 
tell the agent whether you have Alter- 
nate Current (A. C.) or Direct Cur- 
rent (D. C.). and what voltage you 
have. Motors are generally suppiied 
110, 220 volts D. C. and 60 Cycle 110, 
or 220 volts A. C. (We are not consid- 
ering here the belt driven larger sizes.) 

About 7% of a pint of gasoline is 
used on the smaller size machine. 
Sometimes the amount increases to 1% 
pints; from about 17 to 33 cubic feet 
of gas. In the case of electricity as 
fuel for high heat, 2.5 to 6 kilowatts 
are used. For medium 1.7 to 4. For 
low .85 to 2. 

The current driving the machine is 
from 180 to 320 watts per hour. 

Size 

The household models come 46”, 42”, 
37”, 32” actual ironing widths. The 
46” and 42” seem to be popular with 
some manufacturers. The former is for 
2% yards or 90” wide and 22” small 
linen, and the later for 2% yards or 
81” wide or 20” small linen. The 37” 
for 2 yards-wide linen. Size 32” takes 
up actually about 42” x 26” of floor 
space, the 37”—47” x 26”, the 46”—58” 
x 25”, etc. There is one ironing ma- 
chine on the market that is separate 
from its base so that it can be set up 
in an apartment on the top of a 
radiator or on a 14” shelf. This an- 
swers the wants of the “flat dweller.” 

It is an interesting fact that one 
agent in New York is shipping 1000 
ironing machines daily, many of which 
go to Boston. This is due to the low 
rate of electricity that prevails in that 
city. And here’s a point:—even in 
some vicinities where the rate is low, 
where two lines only supply a whole 
state with electricity, it is not advisa- 
ble to use electricity for machines. One 
must have a good current, even serv- 
ice, etc., to make it worth while. 


How to Operate 


One lights the burners on these ma- 
chines as one lights the gas, turns the 
electric switch and irons. It is quite 


(Continued on page 86) 
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“Be Through 
_ An Hour Earlier-- 


Less time, trouble and effort 
required to hang clothes on a 
genuine Hill Clothes Dryer. 
Clothes dry safely and speed- 
ily, too, because there’s no 
sagging lines on the 


DRIER 


100 to 150 feet drying space, strung 
on revolving arms that bring every 
inch within easy reach from one 
position. No tugging heavy basket 

no trudging through damp grass 

no dirty, sooty lines. Top folds 
up like an umbrella, pole lifts out 
and entire dryer may be stored in | 
house until needed again. Keeps 
clothes cleaner—lawns neater and 
more attractive. Furnished with 
wood post painted or steel post 
galvanized. Indispensable to every 
home. Lasts a lifetime with proper 
care. Write for Folder “D” today. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 
52 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 


Dealers Write for our profitable 
Dealer’s Proposition today. 

















ART OBJECTS in ART STORE 


For Garden, Conservatory and Sun Room 
Appearing in the favored Art Stone in antique and 
modern designs of dignity and beauty—featuring 
distinctive, wholly unusual tile effects and rare 
touches of Oriental color, the latter adding to 


already exquisite designs, the beauty of many ages. 
The prices illustrated: 
5500—FLOWER BOX 

design, 


in exquisite Persian 
wonderfully effective. 
Stone—standard width 
5516—OI1L JAR. Also Persian Inlay in Art 
Stone, 10 x 27”. Most unusual col- 
oring and design 
5517—OIL JAR. Larger size, with handles 
-decorated with hand made mosaic 
design. Exceptional 
553I—SUN DIAL. 36 x 36 x 36% in. high. 
A beautiful conception; also in the 
Inlaid Tile 
5208—F'IkRD BATH. 2 37” 
simple design, base ornament- 
ed with tile. Exceptional 
value 18 
5186—BIRD BATH. In Art stone. 
Leaf and Lily design. 18” x 
45”. An exquisite piece 
Prices {. o. 6. Cleveland. Send 20¢ 
for illustrated book: “Decorative 
Art Stone,”’ presenting hundreds of designa. 
THE FISCHER & JIROUCH CO. 
4817 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 














coveeenonennense 


For the cave-man, 
home meant four 
walls and a dog. 


Pretty wise man? 


Well, rather. 


You've got the walls; 
we've got the dog. 
Want him? Write 


The Dog Man 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 








WANTED 
DRAPERY SALESMEN 


An exceptional opportunity is offered to associate with one of the largest 
home-furnishing firms in the world, where resources are unlimited with 
which to produce results, and also enjoy at the same time the advantages 
of residence in the wonderful climate of Southern California. 
Applicants must have up-to-date, artistic ideas for draping homes of the 
better class, and a thorough knowledge of drapery and upholstery fabrics, 
together with a reasonable knowledge of furniture and floor coverings. 
Must be of pleasing personality and under forty years of age. 


Address, with full particulars, 


Barker Bros. 
(ATTENTION C. A. TURNEY) 


724-738 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 

















Brau. tn 


Established 1888 


358 Fifth Ave. al 34°St 


New York 


Paintings, Mezzotints 
Mirrors, Lamps, Shades 
Period Furniture 


Han ISINSS, Framing 


Inferior Decoratin 1s 
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By Mail to You-- 
These Beautiful 
and Practical Gifts 


Ice Set 


A clean, easy 
method of pre- 
paring cracked 
ice for luncheons, 
teas and late 
suppers. Dainty 
and practical. 
Bag is of finely 
woven canvas 
with the word 
“lee” hand-em- 
broidered in blue. 
The little ring to 
hang it up is 
also covered with 
hand embroidery. 
Mallet is of sub- 
stantial construc- 
tion, beautifully 
Anished in wal- 
nut. Packed in 
neat green box, 
on the outside of 
which are clever 

verses. Sent prepaid on receipt 


of price $2.50 


Seed Markers 


Three little birds sitting close to the ground 
In a seed bed full of seeds. 

We will not eat a single one, 

We won't even touch the weeds 

















Three 


inted by 
and in 
brilliant 
hues, dif- 
ferent in 
color and 
shape to 
mark your 
seed bed 
and iden- 
tify each 
plant. 

heir long 
points 
make them 
easy to 
insert and hard to dislodge. Even when the 
plant has pushed forth its shoots they lend 
a pleasing note of harmony. Three in a tidy 
trim box with appropriate verse. 2 50 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price... . e 











Butterfly 
Weather- 


Vane 


Attaches 
to Porch 
Railing 


You need not go out in the weather 
To see if the pointing vane, 
Swinging aloft on your roof-tree 
Is promising sun or rain, 
For, perched on your porch’s railing, 
This Butterfly vane will show 
Just as well as the other fellow, 
The way that the wind doth blow. 


Its strong clamp attaches firmly to window 
sill or porch railing. The butterfly is durably 
constructed of heavy metal and is painted b 
hand in harmonious colors. An alluring touc 
to the porch or house it graces. Sent 50 
fully packed and 
on receipt of price. 























For Reading 
in Bed 


Book Rest 


(Patented) 


A wonderful boon to the invalid or the person 
who delights in reading a thrilling tale when 
tucked away for the night. You can give a 
no more appreciated, no more useful gift to a 
sick friend. Can also be used on chair or 
table for drawing and a score of other pur- 
poses. A cord holds the book or paper at 
the place desired. Folds flat and can be 
placed out of sight when not in use. Hand- 
somely finished in mahogany. (We can also 
furnish the book rest hand decorated at a 
slightly higher price.) Sent care- * 

fully packed on receipt of price.. 


NATURE STUDIO 


523 Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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The Songbirds 


are with us again 
But are they with you? 


Erect an inviting Dodson home now that will 
Se SS FONT GUCERES ORS Seep Caen GES pun 


DODSON Site 


Because they are scientifically built; constructed of 
sturdy material bye a bird lover who lives in a bird one 
tuary surrounded by songbirds. A 

protection andcom brtthat attracts birds likeamagnet. 


Our songbirds are a charming 
Order N ow! economy— will protect — 
nd shrubs and will cheer you with their song. Mr. 
will personally supervise the location 
if transportation is pro 


Free Bird Book— SeO"8 i 
giving prices; also beautiful colored bird picture free. 


Joseph H. Dodson 733 #500 tuorsen Avomas, Machahees rs 
ee ee 











Saving Time 


House & Garden 


on Tuesdays 


(Continued from page 84) 


simple and safe. Many of the machines 
have a pilot light to tell when the cur- 
rent (electric) is on or off. To heat by 
electricity all one does is to attach the 
cord to the ordinary wall socket. 

A hand-power machine is driven by 
turning a handle. Thirty-five turns a 
minute is the right speed. It can be 
converted any time into a belt-driven 
machine and attached to the washing 
machine or anything else that goes by 
motor. 


Flat Irons 


Because there are some dainty things 
that cannot be put through a machine, 
electric flatirons are absolutely indis- 
pensable in a laundry. For that reason 
there are many kinds on the market. 
They are usually made from 2% lbs. 
to 15 Ibs. Most have but one heat, but 
some have three heats. A traveler will 
be pleased with the adjustable 3 Ib. 
iron which has a voltage adjustment 
making it practical with 220 or 110 
voltage. 


Ironing Boards 


There are many varieties of ironing 
boards on the market. Some fold back 
against the wall and some do not. 
Some are adjustable to different 
heights, others are not. They come in 
various sizes and finishes and do away 
with the falling and slipping ironing 
board which has caused so many use- 
less burns. 

In large houses the valets have 
tables such as are pictured here, with 
sleeve boards, swinging bodyguard, sup- 
ply cabinet for cleaning fluids and 
brushes, and with electric iron equip- 
ment, snap switches and automatic sig- 
nal pilot lamps for each iron. These 
tables are made of seasoned pine painted 


white. Legs, underbody, cabinet, 
brackets and cord supports are in sil- 
ver bronze paint. The boards are cov- 
ered with the best quality felt. Un- 
bleached muslin makes a good cover- 
ing for any ironing board and is gen- 
erally used. 


To Avoid Blow-Outs 


Perhaps more money is wasted on 
blow-outs in homes that utilize elec- 
tricity than for any other cause. If 
you follow the rules, illustrated here 
and first published by the Edison Com- 
pany, not only will you save expense 
in the home, but you will save the Fire 
Department, which is constantly called 
upon to save lives and property because 
of unnecessary fires due to carelessness 
in handling flat irons. 

The cardinal principle for the use of 
all electrical appliances is this: When 
you are not continuously using any de- 
vice, shut off the current. To do this, 
entirely disconnect the flat iron, curling 
iron or whatever the device may be, by 
pulling out the plug. Do not be con- 
tent with turning off the current at 
the lamp socket. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the current be completely cut 
off when the iron is not in constant use. 
Sometimes the current has been inad- 
vertently turned on when the flat iron 
has been left connected at the lamp 
socket, and material has been badly 
scorched or even more serious damage 
has resulted. An electric coil for heat- 
ing water has caused fire when careless- 
ly left near inflammable material. In 
like manner a connected curling iron 
when heedlessly placed on a bureau 
scarf has also caused damage. Remem- 
ber the invariable rule for the use of all 
electrical appliances—pull out the plug 
to disconnect when not using. 


SPRAYING TREES BY POWER 


horticultural subjects the more we 
appreciate the value of scientific 
control of plant diseases and insect 
pests. The day has passed when we 
can overlook the enemies which a de- 


T tor further we go in our study of 


| rangement of Nature’s balance has al- 


lowed to make their presence felt. 

In the small garden and on limited 
private grounds the various forms of 
hand sprayers will take care of the 
liquid insecticides and fungicides which 
need to be used, but for larger opera- 
tions where whole trees are concerned 


more elaborate and powerful apparatus 
is required. 

The power sprayer illustrated below 
is one of the standard types used for 
this more extensive work. It develops 
sufficient force to reach well up into 
large trees, and delivers a cloud of spray 
which does its work thoroughly. For 
those having good sized orchards a ma- 
chine such as this is especially useful. 

Should its first cost and upkeep seem 
too high for one individual to bear, 
several might combine and agree to 
share the expense as well as the sprayer. 








Some form of power sprayer is the best means of controlling 
insect pests on a large scale. Courtesy F. E. Meyers 
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PORCH AND 
SUMMER HOME 
EQUIPMENT 


Did you get out last sum- 
mer’s awnings only to find 
that they won't do, and 
that you don’t know just 
where to get new ones? 
And the old porch shade 
—have you noticed how 
dingy and worn it’s look- 
ing? And yet you haven't 
seen any of the new ones 
that look good enough to 
buy? 


Have you a willow chair 
to. be stained—and don’t 
know where to send it? 
Or some new lighting fix- 
tures to buy—and all of 
the stock designs impos- 
sible? Then why not 


write to 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Information Service 


The Information Service 
deals intelligently with 
hundreds of summer 

roblems every month. 

he annoying little ques- 
tions of house manage- 
ment that perplex house 
executives at the begin- 
ning of summer are 
answered quickly and ca- 
pably by our staff experts. 


Check the item you wish 
to know about on the 
coupon. Or if your per- 
sonal problem doesn’t ap- 
pear there, write a letter 
to us. You will receive a 
surprising lot of informa- 
tion that has been col- 
lected for ‘your use. 





Information Service Coupon 





HOUSE & GARDEN 
Information Service 
19 W. 44th St., New York 


IT have checked below the subjects 
I’m interested in. Please send me 
names of dealer’s who sell these 
articles and arrange for me to re- 
ceive their illustrated booklets and 
catalogues. 


. Awnings . -Hammocks 
. .Furniture . Rugs 
painted grass 
wicker woven 
. .Draperies .-Tea Wagons 
. -Porch shades . Lighting 
Fixtures 
0 PPP ee re rer ee ge oe 
WEE. ce.uieiue ee onbwes teareeeee 
GE ce stndeveesosctinanteneie 
BOD Wewtincess dvetodrthoives 
H.&G. 6-20 
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Here’s the Man and Here’s His Work 


This man 1s the trained representative 
of the Milwaukee Air Power Pump 
Co. He lives and works in your own 
county. His work was to increase the 
value of this farm, and increase farm 
profits. He did at by installing what 
you sce in the above illustration, fresh 
water direct from the well and cistern to 
the farmhouse, barn, watering trough, 
dairy and lawn, no storage tank or stale 
water. And he put electne hght in all 
the buildings. He installed a flushing 





fresh drinking water direct from the wht. 
well to the house, water in the barn for 
the cows, electric light in all buildings. vagen 


So doing, this expert made a modern 
farm. He has been trained, and jt costs 
nothing to get his advice. See him, Ask 
him what he can do for you, let him ques- 
tion you about your needs. Ifyou decide 
he can help you, tell him togoahead; and 
he ll increase the value of your farm 

and your profits. 





























closet, put hot and cold running water We havea representative in your coun- 
in the farmer's kitchen and bathroom, ty. If you don’t know him, write us. i 
MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO., 901 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. be 
r 











What One Woman 
Says 
Doctors’ Essential Foods 
Co., Orange, N. J. 
Sept. 16, 1919 
Gentlemen: — My course of 
Basy Bread is just completed. 
I have lost seventeen undesired 
pounds, and enjoyed the bread 
immensely. Shall miss it. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. £., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥, 








REDUCRH Soh eGeeuly 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 


Reduces your weight in a natural way 







Your friends must have 

told you about Basy Bread, 
now recognized as the standard 
= weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, 
thousands of people have regained their normal 
weight. No dieting. No medicine. No irksome 
exercise. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy 
Booklet, which is an authoritative statement on 
Obesity, its cause and cure. Write for your copy 
today. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. oainde’ Ntw ‘enser 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 



























ALOWAY 
a= POTTERY 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


RACEFUL Pottery Forms delight the 
eye and will add pleasing spots of in- 
terest to your garden. 

Our collection includes Bird Baths, Sun 
Dials, Gazing Globes and Benches as well as 
Flower Pots, Vases and Boxes, strong and 
durable pieces that will enhance the beauty 
of your flowers and plants. 
Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA ©, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 














oucan prepare anentire meal 
in a ““Wear-Ever” Double 
. in oven or over one 
urner on top of stove—all at 
ne time—a delicious roast, 
ked potatoes, macaroni, and 
even a dessert such as baked 
pples or rice pudding. ~- 


“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
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Essential! 


OUR country home, to be thorough- 

ly modern, must be lighted by elec- 

tricity. Noother form of lighting will 
so enhance its charm. § A Fairbanks-Morse 
“F” Light Plant gives you this 
modern lighting minus all bother and 
Worry. It starts and stops at the touch 
of a button. All the light you want; 
steady; dependable. Operated by the 
famous “Z’’ Engine. 9 You may use the 
engine independently for other work 
around the place—for pumping water or 
running the separator or churn. § Your 
dealer will be glad to give you informa- 
tion regarding Fairbanks-Morse “F’’ plant 
exclusive features. 


40 Light “F” Plant $325 complete, 
f. o. b. Indianupolis 


The “F” Light Plant may also be obtained 


in larger sizes-—65, 100, 200 lights. 


Fairbanks, Morse & G 
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MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
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Lead garden statuary is experiencing a 
deserved vogue in America. Marian C. 
Coffin, landscape architect 


Statuary in the Small Garden 


(Continued from page 29) 


its surroundings? Is there any kind of 
sympathy, obvious or subtle, between 
the sculptor’s thought and the lives and 
loves and aspirations of those who live 
with it, or is it as remote from them as 
the Group of the Laocoon?” 

Or to put the same idea in a different 
way, “Was the sculptor thinking of an 
American yard with trees, bushes, grass 
and flowers, or was he trying merely to 
express in human shape his sense of 
beauty, or strength or speed? Was he 
trying to personify some abstract idea, 
or to make a figure which would em- 
phasize and vivify the lines of some 
biilding ?” 

It is fortunate that many sculptors 
are now at work in the spirit of the 
ancients in so far as they are trying to 
express the sentiment of their times, 
the ideas with which they are most 
familiar. As a consequence, instead of 
making fauns or Minervas, they are 
modeling modern men, women and 
children with such poetic atmosphere as 
they are able to give them. Many 
fountains, sundials and other garden ob- 


jects are designed with the human mo- 
tive by artists honestly trying to find 
the true and harmonious note. We 
have Yankee boys, girls, children, dogs, 
br’er rabbits, frogs, birds, toadstools and 
so on in sculpture. It looks as though 
in time our industrious garden sculptors 
would build us up a mythology of their 
own invention. 

This human touch is the best hope 
we have for the popularizing of sculp- 
ture in gardens. Things that used to 
be human in the days of Greece and 
Rome, figures of classical tradition, are 
so identified in the average mind with 
compositions of costly and ambitious 
character, that it is difficult or impos- 
sible to acclimate them in the unpre- 
tentious yards of an immense democ- 
racy. 

In time, this very democracy will de- 
velop an art of its own. Just now we 
must imagine and create statuary that 
will be as proper and indigenous to our 
landscape as an Aphrodite rising out of 
a pool is a fitting complement to a 
shaded garden in Rome. 


Gothic Statuary as Decorations 


(Continued from page 44) 


Christianity. But it went to such ex- 
tremes that the English people arose 
against it, overthrew it, and, in reaction, 
reverted in worse degree to the frailties 
and vices of the Stuarts, so that, after 
the fall of Cromwell, England was 
plunged under Charles II into an era of 
excesses that left a blight on English 
history and on English literature. 

During this reaction the Puritan, with 
his dolorous face and his austere mind, 
became the most hated thing in the 
realm. So unpleasant did the nation 
make it for him, and so bitterly did it 
persecute him, that he sought refuge on 
the bleak coast of New England. The 
iron that entered his soul became dear 
to him, one of the elemental things of 
which he was proud. Its reflex has per- 
meated American life and American de- 
velopment generally for more than three 
centuries and has become a part of the 
American tradition. 

Now Gothic art was an expression of 
the simplicity and the austerity of the 
Middle Ages, harking back to the times 
which the Puritan wished to see re- 
stored. The parallel reaches down 
through the ages and makes the Gothic 


feeling instinctively understood in 
America. 

But there is a vast deal more to 
Gothic art than there is simply in the 
applicability of its spirit to the Amer- 
ican character. It has just about lived 
down the two great calumnies with 
which its reputation was blighted in the 
19th Century—one a calumny of friend- 
ship, the other a calumny of dislike. 
The first libel came from the fact that 
the Romanticists (or Decadents, if you 
like) claimed Medieval art as something 
of their very own, and thereby gave it 
an undeserved reputation for being 
sickly, plaintive and effeminate. The 
second came from the contention of its 
enemies, that it was stiff, formal and 
unreal—a view that is the direct oppo- 
site of the truth. 

Two things have combined to set 
Gothic style aright in the world—the 
growth of art appreciation in general, 
which has enabled people to discern 
that which is truly beautiful and simple 
and expressive from that which is the- 
atrical and ornate, and the way in which 
its architectural beauty has been util- 

(Continued from age 90) 









































“TRAVELIGHT” 
Boudoir Clock 


Tells the Time at Night 


Beautiful and practical is this eight- 
day Boudoir clock. Its silver-finished 
dial is treated with a strong radium 
luminous material that is guaranteed 
for several years. It glows brilliantly 
in the dark. The case is Colonial de- 
sign of genuine hand-rubbed mahogany, 
7%” high, 5%” wide. Dial is 3%” 
wide. A warranted timekeeper. 

Price each $12.50, war tax 63c ad- 
ditional. Ask your dealer or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


TRAVELIGHT MFG. CO. 
231 N.Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of largest variety of radium 


dial clocks in the world, 














Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 
2 1912, of House & Garden, published 
once @ month at New York, N. Y., April 1, 


1920. State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, 


personally appeared Condé Nast, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of 
House & Garden, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 


bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations to wit: 1. That the names 
and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 19 West 44th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, Richardson 

West 44th St., New York, 


Wright, 19 
N. Y¥ Managing Editor, 
Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 19 


None; General 
West 44th 


St.. New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, 
None. 2. That the owners are The Vogue 
West 44th St., New York, 


Company, 19 
N. Y Stockholders: Condé Nast, 470 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Barrett Andrews, 
Bronxville, New York; E. H. Stimson, 
109 East Tist St., New York, N. Y.; 
M. S. Turnure, 2 East 45th St.. New York, 
N. Y.; M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees and other security hold- 


ers owning or holding 1 per cers or more 
of total amount of bonds, moctgages or 
other securities are: None. 4. That the 


two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders, and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also in cases where the stockholder or secur- 
ity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or ‘ndirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities 
than as s0 stated by him. Condé Nast, 
Publisher. Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 27th day of March, 1920. 

(Seal) Florence T. Nilsson. (My Com- 
mission expires March 30, 1920.) Notary 
public for Queens County. Certificate filed 
in New York County No. 18. 




















th is a style in awnings 
that is good and correct, just 
as there is style and character 


in good old furniture and oriental 





“Period” Awnings 





for Homes of Distinctive Character 


rugs of genuine origin. 


In awnings this style and character 
by their cut, their fit 


are 


and their colorings. 


SABEY AWNINGS are made 
for homes of distinctive character— 
homes whose style of architecture 
is such that they require awnings 


that will harmonize with the whole 
scheme of things. They are cus- 
tom made and yet they are not 
“expensive” awnings. 

The colorings of SABEY AWN- 
INGS are exceedingly attractive 
and are so fixed that they will not 
fade. Sabey Awnings are made 
from an extra fine quality of can- 
vas, stitched with the s est, 
lasting thread, and mounted on 
frames of the highest quality rust 
proof galvanized iron. 


WRITE for catalogue, samples and prices. 
The FRED F. SABEY COMPANY, Inc. 


176-180 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 























STONE FURNITURE 


Often a simple bench, birdbath or vase is all that you need to give 


originality and ‘charm to an otherwise commonplace garden. 
an 
Pompeian 


carry 


Stone, 


We 


extensive collection of garden ornaments reproduced in 
including fountains, 


vases, birdbaths, sundials, 


benches and other desirable objects 


Special facilities for executing original designs in marble. 


illustrated catalogue. 


Send for 


The Erkins Studios, 238 Lexington Avenue, New York 





373 Lexington Avenue 














In addition to its un- 
rendered 


constructed. : 
doubted beauty, it is 


O*< of the most artistic designs ever 


unique by having a graduated bottom 
also 


PERCHES 


on which our feathered friends may stand with 
shallow water on one side, deep water opposite, 
The center-piece serves as a food-tray, or if 
connected with running water, forms a water 
spreader making an appreciated 


SHOWER BATH 


Illustrated circular sent upon request. 
J. C. Kraus Cast 
Cast Stone 


Stone Works, Inc. 
Furniture of every variety 


New York 


an. aoe 2 
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DARNLEY | 


INC 





ADJ USTABLI 
WROUGHT 
IRON 
READING 
LAMP 

68 INCHES 
HIGH. 


Complete with 
Painted 





Parchment 


Shade, $22 


34 East 48th Street 
New York 





FAMOUS 
FOR 
STYLE, 
SERVICE / 
AND ( Ap 
SMARTNESS 





Model 1600 
NurseS Uni- 
form, white 
pre-shrunk 
Service Cloth 

$5.50 


In white 
linene $4.50 


ment slores every- 
where carry 
S. E. B. uniforms. 
In Greater New 
York at: 


Arnold Constable 
Best & Co. 


R.H. Macy & Co. 
James McCreery 
Bake & Co. 
Franklin Simon 
Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker 


Model 375—Maid's Uniform—Individuality 
itself. Black cotton Pongee, $5.50 
Mohair $8.50 to $13.50 
f dealer is out of these Uniforms let us know 
ttractive booklet of other styles on request. 
Write for it 








ee 
Dept. H. G. 64-74 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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A Life That 
Children Love 


Green vegetables, farm animals, luxurious 
lawns and flowers, clean surroundings,—these 
are only a few of nature’s gifts made accessible 
everywhere by the modern automatic V-K 
Water Supply Systems. 


No one has quite fully realized the part 
played by the Vaile-Kimes Water Supply Sys- 
tems (pioneers) in extending the home build- 
er’s territory. They have opened up whole 
new territories to modern improvement, and 
year by year more people of the best sort are 
finding their way out to health and beauty in 
the country. 


The coming years will see the greatest move- 
ment in this direction ever known. Take ad- 
vantage of our help. Our engineers may be 
consulted at any time without charge. 





= 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 


Average operating cost one cent a day 


These systems are absolutely without a 
rival. They have essential, exclusive, patented 
features which make them trouble proof, de- 
pendable and economical. None other can use 
the patented V-K Koltap, which brings cold 
water direct from the well without passing 
through the tank, nor the V-K self-priming 
pump that starts on the first stroke and never 
clogs, nor the V-K patented wiper that keeps 
water from the oil chamber, nor the special 
V-K clutch-type motor, nor the V-K oil dis- 
tributing device, nor the V-K automatic self- 
starting and self-stopping switch. 

These features are the product of fifty years of 
pump building. No matter what electric lighting 


system Pe install, be sure to buy a V-K Water 
Supply System for best results. 


Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies 
today about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 


“TAG —_ i Dept. G-420 DAYTON, OHIO 


— ’ The largest manufacturers of domestic water supply systems in 
Mail this Coupon Today 


The Vaile-Kimes Co., Dept. G-620, Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
zou book, “The Modern Way,” which tells about V-K Water 
upply Systems. 





Name 


Address 




















Jeanne d’Ev- 
reux, queen of 
France, a 15th 
Century frag- 
ment from the 
cathedral at 
Evreux 


Gothic 


House & Garden 





Statuary as Decorations 


(Continued from page 88) 


ized by modern steel constructionists, 
who have found in it something ready 
made for their needs, something as 
logical as if it had been designed espe- 
cially for the building materials of the 
20th Century. 

Not only this, but there is a powerful 
sentimental reason why there is more in- 
terest just now in things Gothic than 
there ever has been since Renaissance art 
took its place in the 15th and 16th Cen- 
turies. It reached its full flower in 
Northern France, right in the theatre 
of the titanic conflict betwen the kaiser 
and civilization, where it bore the brunt 
of combat and became a sort of symbol 
of suffering humanity, thus endearing 
itself to the hearts that stood steadfast 
against the powers of destruction. 
Though mutilated by shot and shell it 
emerged with new glory and new signi- 
ficance, its pure beauty expressing more 
to mankind than ever it had before. 


What Gothic Art Is 


Gothic art is an expression of aspira- 
tion. Its coming was coeval with the 
awakening of Europe from its long 
sleep of the Dark Ages. It is the art 
expression of this awakening and of hu- 
manity’s new freedom and its upward 
reach for enlightenment and _ liberty. 
The art of the Dark Ages—that in- 
choate period following the destruction 
of the ancient civilization of Greece and 
Rome—was a dead thing, merely a 
slavish copying of forms, the forms of 
classic art corrupted by the oriental in- 
fluences that had served to undermine 





the old civilization and make it an easy 
prey to Northern Barbarism. There 
was no life in the art of the Dark Ages. 
But the awakening of the minds of men 
that took place in the 12th and 13th 
Centuries stirred art to new endeavor, 
and there crystallized into the style 
known as Gothic. 

The Gothic sculptors took their models 
from life. They threw off the shackles 
of formalism. Instead of abstract de- 
signs and stilted figures that had been 
passed down from one generation of 
craftsmen to another throughout the 
whole period of Early Christian or 
Romanesque art, the creative geniuses 
of the revival took their motives from 
the objects about them. Trees, plants, 
fruits, animals and, above all, the hu- 
man form itself, were once more util- 
ized, just as they had been utilized in 
the awakening of Greek art (about 500 
B. C.), when the Hellenes threw off the 
long sleep of their own Dark Ages, that 
period of stupor that followed a great 
Pre-Historic Barbaric invasion. 

The analogy between the archaic art 
of old Greece, that preceded the Greek 
classic period, and the Gothic art of 
the 13th and 14th Centuries, that pre- 
ceded the glories of the Renaissance, is 
complete, because there is much physical 
as well as historical resemblance. There 
was a certain stiffness, to be sure, but it 
was life and freedom personified as 
compared with the art that preceded it. 

Romanesque art was not human, there 
was no smile in it. Byzantine saints 

(Continued on page 92) 


“ Carved wood 
and polychrome 
statue of French 

Gothic work 
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CON-SER-TEX| 
CANVAS ROOFING 
Perfect Porch Covering 





As a covering for porch 
roofs, floors, and sleeping bal- 





ey >= conies it has no equal. While 

q it is extremely durable it is 

This shows the ‘‘BULL- V-BAR sound-proof and non-heat radi- 
DOG.” a C-H Adiust | ating. Deadens the noise of the 
» ata yuster . wind and rain and is a non- 
that can be attached | The Greenhouse of Quality conductor of heat and cold. 











| to any out-swung case- . ' - 
ase Enti a , We do not like to say that the V-Bar Greenhouse is the , Durable 
| eS. Seay most successful greenhouse made—it sounds boastful—yet For years CON-SER-TEX 
| minates the screening so many of our clients tell us so, that we are beginning wo Do gene mien = 
> ea : . 1 w Vv 
problem. to believe it. roofs, porch floors, etc. It 
i¢ tet a ' . , PD. never rots or stretches. It hugs 
A patented device, It certainly is our purpose to build the V-Bar Greenhouse the roof or porch surface tight- 


made exclusively by 1 as carefully, intelligently and skillfully as experience and ly. Neat and artistic in appear- 
it good craftsmanship dictate, and with an eye to the highest ance. 

efficiency and the lowest cost of operation and maintenance. Genereee camustes and Giastuted 

descriptive booklet ‘‘Roofing Facta 


The Casement Hardware Co. | We shall be glad to talk with you about your new green- and Figures” upon request. 
| ~ © © aa 2 rance sheets c “ate y, ome 
1 SO. CLINTON ST. | house, and to’send you advance sheets of our catalog William L. Barrell Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. || fs . 8 Thomas Street New York City 


W. H. Lutton B R 512 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO DISTRIBUTOR: 


George B. Carpenter & Co. 


Write for a copy of the | “) Company, Inc. mteN\V/iouses New YorkCity f£ 430-440 North Wells Street 


- CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTORS: 
Casement Window Handbook Waterhouse-Wilcox Company 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Stained with , ie ¥ | yw. | EROLU 


Cabot’s Symonds | 
—— — . | 
tains aranac Lake 
New York VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES ~ 


GIVES YOUR PORCH A 


When the new house is finished or 
the old one reméddeled will you have 
just a house or will it be a_ home, 


COOL INVITING SECLUSION 
complete in the comfort and con- 


venience afforded with “HERE’S an irresistable appeal to any 


vorch shaded with erolux ,orch 
i NEAPOLIS” Camps and Sateeniows gneae. ea — he a 7 oa 























it affords a welcome retreat from the heat 
EAT REGULATOR are even more appropriate than agp and surburban house, for coloring with of the pm sas out-of-door privesy,, where 
3 the soft diffused light and cool breezes 
This device has become a Cabot’s Creosote Stains the sot, aideced le 
standard requirement in every | The colors are soft, rich and transparent, and they bring out the grain and texture of the Aerolux’ Ventilating Porch Shades are 
modern home. It takes com- i wood in a way that is especially suitable for houses of this type. A ‘“‘painty’’ effect spoils made of Linwood splints, beautifully fin- 
plete charge of the drafts and a bungalow. Anyone can apply Cabot’s Stains so that even if skilled labor cannot be had a ished in lasting, weather-proof stains 
jay ARR FA perfect job can be done, They wear as well as paint, preserve the wood much better and are which add a rustic charm to the p—-." 
F plant. 4 cally a : Extremely durable—inexpensive—easily an 
taining the temperature de- 50% Cheaper than Paint quickly Runs Used for sun parlors and 
sired day and night. | You can get Cabels Stains all over the country. Send sleeping porches, too 
Sold by dealers everywhere for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. HOW TO SELECT PORCH SHADES 
and guaranteed satisfactory. canes CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists if Oliver St., Boston, Mass. | Get this information by writing for free 
Write us for Booklet. 4 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco literature, diagrams, suggestions, on shad- 


Minneapolis : 
Heat aeeer ——— shade dealer 








ing, color, measurements, arrangement and 
- | simplicity of hanging; also name of Aero- 








THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
226 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
| _ 








ORIENTAL RUG 
FUNDAMENTALS 


1. Antiques have merit only if thick, rich 
lustrous 
2. New rugs have no guarantee of merit be- | 
cause time has not tested them. Not one 
| new rug in 100 ever proved right. 
| 3. New rugs are sold by thousands; that is 
what they are made for. There will never 
be a famine. They meet the uneducated 
demand, are acid washed and ironed to look 
antique, and have little re-sale value. 
4. Were demand educated to antiques only, the 
supply is such that no rug dealer could 
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continue. 
I meet the educated demand. Some of my rugs 
2 Oe ts a Say “Home Kraft”? and “Draughtsman” each contain Bungalows and 
Write for list and then order quickly. I will Two Stories. ‘Plan Kraft’? Two Stories. ‘Kozy Homes” Bunga- 
send selection on approval and pay express both ee . . 
ways. | lows. 50c each. Distinctive designs, complete. 
L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York DE LUXE BUILDING co 
Thousands of Dollars worth of rugs sold to 521 UNION LEAGUE BLDG. OS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ouse & Garden readers in the past ten years. 
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Speaking of 
CONCRETE 
GARAGES 


Is your car protected in a 
weatherproof, fireproof, per- 
manent garage? Is your 
other property protected 


because your car is thus 
housed? 


You wanta garage like that 
—one that is reasonable in 
cost and requires practically 


no repairs. 


You can have it if you use 
Concrete in any one of Sev- 
eral ways. You ll be inter- 
ested in knowing how a 
concrete block garage will 


meet your needs. 


Ask for our free booklet 
‘Concrete Block Garages. 


s 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A NTA ETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK SALK LAKE CITY 
GO HELENA MILWAUKEE PARKERSBURG SAN FRANCISCO 
$ hae ANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH set TLE 
NSAS CITY PORTLAND, OREG. ST. LOUIS 
NES WASHINGTON 
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Gothic Statuary 


House & Garden 


as Decorations 


(Continued from page 90) 


never smiled, they always suffered. But 
with the coming of Gothic art, the face 
of the Virgin lit up with a gentle and be- 
nign. look of happiness. Just as in the 
year 550 B. C. the first smile appeared 
on the face of a Grecian statue, and this 
smile led to the glorious realism of 
Phidias and Scopas, just so the smile of 
the first Gothic saint was the forerunner 
of the freedom of Raphael and of Mi- 
chael Angelo, of Rembrandt and Velas- 
quez. In spite of the idea held by some 
that Gothic art is unreal, it is the foun- 
dation of realism in modern art, the 
first realism since classic art had been 
swallowed in the barbaric cataclysm. 
And just as there is a purity and a 
poignancy of feeling in any art before 
it has reached the stage of academic 
sophistication, sec there is a pristine ap- 
peal in Gothic art which endears it to 
those who have an appreciation for 
such fundamental elements in art. 


The American Vogue 


So it is that, both for sentimental and 
esthetic reasons, aside from its kinship 
with the American character, Gothic art 
has come in for a generous share of 
popularity in the art awakening of the 
country. 

Its first great protagonist in this 
country was George Grey Barnard, the 
sculptor, who brought over from France 
many fine specimens which he installed 
in the museum he built on Fort Wash- 
ington avenue, in the upper part of 
Manhattan, which he called “The Cloist- 
ers.” Previous to the propaganda which 
Mr. Barnard started, Gothic art was al- 
most unknown in this country, except 
in books. But now fine specimens adorn 
many homes, there are commercial art 
galleries that specialize in it, and many 
picture galleries where the visitor will 
see Gothic effigies occupying corners for 
decorative purposes, to give atmosphere 
and a note of relief to exhibition rooms. 
And just as admirable specimens of 
Greek and Roman art, preserved 
through the ages, can be had at lower 
prices than the works of such moderns 
as Rodin and Barye, desirable pieces of 
Gothic art are within the reach of col- 
lectors and furnishers of homes. 


As Decoration 


From the very nature of Gothic art, 
simplicity must be the keynote of its 
use as home decoration. To place 
Gothic statuary in surroundings as com- 
plex and luxurious as those of a Louis 
XVI room would be as bad as putting 
a statue of Silenus in a church. The 
statue would be bad for the furniture 
and the furniture would be worse for 
the statue. Gothic art will not mix with 
any sort of highly amplified decoration. 
It does not conform with fine detail, 
nor with any other art whose motiva- 
tion is mixed. 

An instance of this is the conflict be- 


Old English paneled interiors, or the 
modern reproductions of them, make 
Gothic art feel perfectly at home. These 
interiors belong to the Gothic period of 
England, before the coming of Chippen- 
dale, Inigo Jones and Grinling Gibbons. 
They antedate the Stuarts and belong to 
the era of solid oak in wall and door and 
table and chair. They are contem- 
porary with the Old English alphabet 
and its Gothic characters. A medieval 
effigy placed in such surroundings, even 
though it came originally from North- 
ern France, from Spain or from South- 
ern Germany, not only looks as if it be- 
longed there, but enhances the feeling 
of the times. 

Another logical setting for Gothic art 
is the Louis XIV room, one of whose 
features is austerity, and which still re- 
tains some of the splendid massiveness 
of older times, before the vanities and 
frivolities of the succeeding two reigns 
banished the ideal. 

Some of the newer American houses, 
that have been constructed since the re- 
vival of interest in the Gothic, have pro- 
vided surroundings especially planned 
for its display. These sometimes take 
the form of “Gothic chapels,” with the 
plainest of stone walls, with windows 
high up, from which the light enters 
through original Gothic stained glass 
windows, brought from Europe. The 
illusion is one of quaintness and charm. 
These rooms are sometimes perfect 
replicas of the private chapels that 
existed in the castles of the Middle 
Ages. On the walls are placed primi- 
tive paintings, dating back to the 15th 
and 16th Centuries, in the corners are 
stone or wooden effigies of saints, and on 
the floor a carved prayer stall, or per- 
haps a pulpit. Such a room provides a 
retreat for its owner that is full of spir- 
itual appeal. 

Another specially constructed setting 
that has been used is the Gothic pas- 
sageway, vaulted overhead, in the man- 
ner of a cloister. The illusion here is 
likewise perfect. It carries one all the 
way back to the Middle Ages. 


A Gothic Legend 


There is one little peculiarity pos- 
sessed by most Gothic statues whose ori- 
gin it is very interesting to trace. Fig- 
ures of saints, carved in ivory, were 
very popular in the early days of the 
Gothic style, in the 12th and 13th Cen- 
turies. Being carved from the tusks of 
elephants, the sculptor, in turning them 
into effigies bearing human forms, were 
faced with the problem of the curve of 
the tusk. They hit, perforce, upon the 
expedient of making the figures curve 
forward in the middle, giving a bowed 
outward appearance to the trunk. This 
peculiarity, which could not be avoided 
if full length figures were to be pro- 
duced, became established as a manner- 
ism, or stylistic form, and when sculp- 
tors carved larger figures out of wood 


tween the Chippendale idea, with its “or stone, the public, used to this curve, 


complexity of motive taken from the 
ancient Chinese, and anything having 
the Gothic feeling. Not only is the con- 
tradiction structural and basic, but it is 
historical as well, because Chippendale 
decoration belongs to that era of Eng- 
lish development when Britons discarded 
the simplicity of their old art in favor 
of the new which came when they ad- 
mitted the luxurious influence of the 
outside world, particularly of the orient. 
Gothic art was developed in a world 
of wood and stone, put to solid and 
practical purposes. Strong walls make 
its best background. Unadorned stone 
gives it a natural setting, and the next 
best is wood in its natural colors, or 
darkened by the patina of age. 


simply had to have it. This provides 
a pertinent commentary on the natural 
conservatism of the human mind. It 
wants nothing unusual, but demands to 
see today exactly what it saw yester- 
day. This natural conservatism asserts 
itself every time creative artists pro- 
duce a change. The innovators are al- 
ways abused until the people become 
sufficiently used to the new expression 
to see its beauty. 

Gothic art has its appeal to us both 
as Americans and as lovers of the beau- 
tiful. Its popularity seems likely to be- 
come so great that history will repeat 
itself, and before many years Europe 
will find it has lost much priceless treas- 
ure, gone the way of its “old masters.” 
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A Bigger Yield 
From Your 


Truck Garden 


Soil strengthened and 
built up with the marvel- 
ous natural silt and leaf 
loam fertilizer 


IY) 


to complete the set- 
ting 0 house and 
garden 


Trees and 
shrubs, dis- 
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large size U M U 

















Water Lilies 


to month of June is the 
ideal time to plant the gor- 
geous tender or tropical Nymphaeas. 


whichwill 
produce an 











2 ra “The Essence of Fertility’ We offer strong, pot-grown plants 
imm. diate . ; eae “gi ied, ; ? of a grand assortment of both 
effect yields with a bountifulness that will please | oy ae oe os oo 
J a fs * als 

and startle you. Absolutely odorless. w Seredippenane: 3 wis hae totegr ns 
. J 4 2% J Hardy Nymphaeas and Nelumbi- 
Sodus Humus gives prolific growth and productive- | ums can not be supplied at this 

ness to all plants. season. shied 
l-peck package for Home Use; 2-bushel size for All are described in Dreer's Gar- 


den Book, which also gives full 
information on growing Flowers 
Carload lots for large users like and Vegetables. A copy free if 
Farms, Greenhouses, Nurseries and you mention this publication. 
Golf Links. Prices on request. 


Send for an interesting folder. 


SODUS HUMUS COMPANY 


192 Main Street 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


Garden Use. 















We offer free to our patrons 
the advice of our experts in 
devising plans for ponds 
and selecting varieties. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












































The Brand Peonies 


ORIGINATED BY 
|| ©.F. BRAND & SON 


America’s Foremost Hybridizers of 





The Recognized Standard Insecticide the Peony 

HERE is always room in the true 
——_— Aphine is an effective remedy against green, black, white fly, soft | emg by gy SA 
THE GORDON MOTOR CRIB scale, and all sap-sucking insects that infest flowers, vegetables, and fruits. the standard named kinds, this year you 
a new comfort for mother and baby Fungine is an effective fungicide against mildew, rust and other blights aS ae a ane rer 
This Baby Crib for your auto is being used that affect plant life. write me for my beautiful new 1920 Cat- 
My, Ss, 3 _ 3 ~~ Vermine in an effective vermicide against worms and insects that work oles Sn up end Lg : dae 
sleep ‘over the roughest roads and mother can in the soil. Peonies “4 These have eed the test in the 
drive. No jars or shocks. It can be com- The above remedies (for the garden and the greenhouse) are concentrated past. The newer ones will come up to the 
—— = a” a con kee liquids, readily mixed with water at various strengths as directed on each demands of the more discriminating fu- 
Occupies no useful space in car. : can, and are easily applied. They have stood the test of time and are wonderful individual a ao ox non 
Send for Illustrated booklet and dealer’s name endorsed by the foremost professional and amateur growers of the country. can obtain of no other grower. Something 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. Put up in various sizes to meet the requirements of large and small new in peonies always on hand. 
Dept. R. 219 North State Street, Chicago garders and sold by the leading dealers. 41 years a peony grower 











If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. A. M. BRAND 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO., Madison, N. J. Faribault, Minnesota 


Lock Box 367 



































Electric Light and 
Running Water 
Kewanee Plants—hun- 


fl kex of them—supply 

these needs. Separate 
plants for each purpose or 
a Combination Electric Light 
and Running Water System 
at a little more than the cost 
of an electric light plant alone. 
Also a system of sewage dis- 
posal, 















. + 
T plows, harrows, seeds, Wherever the Desire Exists 
cultivates, mows hay : ge ] 
mows lawns. hauls loads; does any fares for the creation of that aspect of charm and dignity about the home 
or garden work ordinarily done by one horse grounds or garden, which your mind may picture, 
or by hand—does it faster, better and cheaper. G d A ‘ 
Solves labor problems. The original one- NORRIS | ONE 
horse tractor, tested and proven on thousands arden ccessories 
of farms. Also does 4 h. p. gas engine belt 
work and moves from one job to another un- are the answer and have been for twelve years. 
der its own power—useful the year around. 
Write for interesting free booklet. 
BEEMAN TRACTOR CO. 
336 Sixth Avenue South 
Minneapolis, 










Write now for the free book- 
let describing Kewanee Sys- 
tems you jneed for country 


home——club—-lodge—etc. 
your dishosal, Write us for any’ infor- KEWANEE PRIVATE 
Our illustrated “prospectus will be sent \ UTILITIES co. 
We eee iculatiy ootielt —— on special 401 Franklin Street 
designs from the plans of Architects. Kewanee, Illinois 


THE NORRISTONE STUDIO 
107 Norris Street Rochester, N. Y. @k WANEE 


Water Supply Electric Light Sewage Disposal 


Stone garden decorations of every description 
Interior mantels 















































"Sort STONELIKE [EXTURE 
DECORATES-WATERPROOFS 
PrevENTS STAINS 


HE residence shown is coated with 











StoneTex, the highly specialized, 
nationally known, liquid cement coating. | 
StoneTex is prepared purposely to protect and beautify exterior walls 
of Stucco, brick, concrete or masonry all of which have a peculiar 
porous texture and a chemical activity destructive to ordinary paints. 
StoneTex renders the surface dampproof, rainproof and weatherproof 
hence far outlasts ordinar paint 
Relieves the severe and coarse appearance of uncoated stucco and masonry, with 
» soft textured coating not a paint StoneTex has renewed the beauty of many 
ld missions and churc! ss made thousands of old masonry homes like new 
StoneTex is equally artistic and effective on country home or city dwelling—on 
public or industrial buildings to decorate and beautify 
Write for our StoneTex | k with its illustrations and attractive specimens colors 
a 717 Caniff Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
; 
OEE ——__—_———— — 














Makes Garbage Burn Itself 


The Kernerator requires no coal, gas or any 
fuel other than the dry waste deposited in the 
handy little door shown above. It is prac- 
tically an automatic domestic incinerator. All 
that you need do is throw the garbage, paper 
boxes, wrapping paper and other waste in the 





hopper door—and occasionally light the in- 
cinerator in the basement. 

The dry waste burns readily and, in burning, 
dries the wet waste so it also becomes fuel. 
Bottles and tin cans are dried, sterilized and 
later dropped into the ash pit. 

The Kernerator eliminates the unsightly, in- 
sanitary garbage can and makes housework 
easier. It is installed under an absolute guaran- 
tee of successful operation. 


Sanitary—Economicel—Convenient—Odorless 


If you are building a new home or apart- 
ment building, ask your architect about 
the Kernerator or write us for booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
606 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 






































An old tapestry curtain shuts 

off the bedroom space. Some 

furniture is old blue, some an- 
tique walnut 


Glazed chintz shades of blue, 
green and red are used. Walls 
are rough plaster and the 
woodwork is painted old blue 


The fireplace is made of old burnt and broken brick; floors are 
stained a dark walnut. The ceiling is beamed. Wrought iron fixtures 
have been used. The rug is a brilliant grass green 






The decorations of Mr. Mac- 
Bride’s bungalow at Edgemere, 
L. 1., has one large room deco- 
rated to give an outdoors effect 


Caras 2 BE 
ATMOSPHERE in 
a BUNGALOW 


’ 


G. B. MacBRIDE, Decorator 














